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Rorat ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 
President—The Right Hon. the Ear] of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus, D., Cantab. 


EXAMINATIONS, independent of Academy Teaching. Metropolitan—Of 
Musical Artists and Teachers,—These will be heid in London on TuuRspay and 
Fripay, Januay 12th and 13th, 1882, Each successful candidate will be created 
a Licentiate of the Royal Academy of Music, and will receive a diploms to 
that effect. Names of intending Candidates to be sent to the Secretary (of whom 
particulars may be obtained), on or before Thursday, December Ist next. 

MILITARY BAND MASTERSHIP. 

The work to be arranged by Candidates for Military Band is The Naiades, b 
Bir Sterndale Bennett, published in Score and as a Pianoforte Duet by Augener 
Co, This arrangement must be delivered to the Secretary on or before Dec, Ist, 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 
President—The Right Hon. the Eirl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MAOFARREN, Mus. D., Cantab. 


The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, and 
Associates, will take place at this Instirurion, on SarurDAY Eveniog, the 
22nd inst., at Eight o'clock. Conductor—Mr WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

Tickets (which may be purchased at the doors) :—Balcony, 2s. 6d. ; and Stalls, 
5s. each. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 


UILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC,—Srrine Quarters 

and Qurintets, Pianoforte with other Instruments.—Amateur Performers 

on String or Wind Instruments who may be desirous of practising CLASSICAL 

CHAMBER MUSIC are requested to communicate with the Secretary, at the 

School, No. 186, Aldermanbury, E.0., from whom all particulars may be obtained. 
October, 1881. CHARLES P, SMITH, Secretary. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 

Principal—Mr LanspownE CoTreLL. New Branches—ConpvuiT STREET, 

and MyppELTon Hatu. The Directors offer FREE TUITION for the higher 

encouragement of Solo, Oratorio, Operatic, and Choir Study (percentage upon 

introductions). Opera Rehearsals weekly. Candidates (Amateurs eligible) 

address the Secretary (enclosing addressed envelope, stating qualifications), 
37, Abbey Road, N.W. 


THE NEWPORT ALBERT HALL COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


HE Directors of the above Company are prepared to 

receive TENDERS for the PURCHASE or LEASE of the above Hall, which 

is splendid'y decorated and furnished with Bileony, Side Galleries, elevated 

remy and Heating Apparatus, centrally situated in the Town of Newport, 

Monmouthshire, and admirably adapted for high-class Entertainments, Swim- 

ming or Turkish Baths, or Theatrical purposes. The Hall is licensed for Music 
and Dancing. 

Further on may be obtained upon application to the Secretary, to 
whom Tenders must be sent, not later than November 12th, 1881. The Company 
does not bind itself to accept the highest or any Tender. 

By Order, CHARLES E. PARSONS, Secretary. 

Registered Offices, 


Tredégar Place, Newport, Mon. 


ISS HELEN MEASON begs to announce her Rerurn to 
Town, and change of Address to 32, Burlington Road, Bayswater, W. 


MS HENRIETTA BEEBE, prima donna Soprano, of 
New York, has arranged to remain in England during the Winter 
Season. Al] communications respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios and 
Concerts to be addressed to Mr KEpreL, 221, Regent Street, W.; or to Miss 
BEEBE, 17, Torrington Square, W.C. 




















DLLE VICTORIA DE BUNSEN begs to announce her 


Return to Town. She will sing, October 18th, at Darlington; 19th, 
jem nag Le Skerne; 20th, Bishop Auckland; 28th, Durham; November 2nd, 
Brighton. Address—41, George Street, Portman Square, W. 


MSS CLARA LATHAM (Contralto).—All communications 
for Concerts, &c., to be addressed to Mr N. VERT, 52, New Bond Street, W. 








M AND MDME SAINTON beg to announce their Rerurn 
ite to Town for the Season. All letters to be addressed to their Residence, 
71, Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, W. 


\ R BRINLEY RICHARDS has Rervryep to London for 
the Winter Season, and will receive his Pupils on the usual days. 
25, 8t Mary Abbott's Terrace, Kensington, W. 


\ R F. B. JEWSON begs to announce his Rerurn to 


London, 
21, Manchester Street, Manchester Square, W. 


ERR SCHUBERTH begs to announce his Rerurn to 

Town from the Continent. All communications ‘with regard to the 

Coens Gtety. Engagements, &c., to be addressed to 244, Regent Street, 
ndon, W. 


M® HANDEL GEAR, Professor of Singing, begs to 
acquaint his Friends and Pupils that he has RETURNED to Town. 
66, Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 


A LADY of good position and an eminent public Vocalist, 
4 is desirous of receiving into her private home circlea YOUNG LADY, either 
as Private Pupil! or to train for the musical profession, References given and 
required. Address—‘‘O. O.,” care of Davies & Co., Advertising Agents, Finch 
Lane, Cornhill. 




















TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 
\ ANTED a SITUATION as Manager or Traveller, either 
in Town or Country, by a gentleman who has had fourteen years’ experi- 
ence in the above Trade. Satisfactory references. Address, ‘‘J. 8. C.,” care of 
Messrs Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
WANTED FOR AUSTRALIA. 
IANOFORTE TUNER WANTED for a first-class house 


in Australia. Address, stating particulars, “Z.X.,” care of Messrs @. 
StrEET & Oo., 30, Cornhill, E.C. 


“THE LADY OF THE LEA” 
ISS JEANIE ROSSE will sing Smarr’s popular Song, 
“THE LADY OF THE LEA,” at the Holborn Town Hall, on Oct. 19th. 
“I NAVIGANTI.” 
Ms ELLIS WALTON, Mr JOHN CROSS, and Mr 
FRANKLIN CLIVE will sing RanDEGGER’s pepeier Trio, “I NAVI- 
GANTI” (“THE MARINERS”), at the Holborn Town Hall, Oct. 19th. 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
ME W. H. PIERCY will sing Ascuzr’s popular Romance, 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at the Free Trade Hal!, Manchester 


(Mr De Jong’s Grand Concert), October 22nd. - 
“SLEEPEST THOU STILL, MINE OWN ?” 


Me HERBERT REEVES will sing Buumenrnat’s new 
So 


, “SLEEPEST THOU STILL, MINE OWN,” at Glasgow, October 
26th; Birmingham, 3lst, 

















17th; burgh, 20th and 22nd; Nottingham, 
November 3rd and 7th; Rochdale, 10th; Liverpool, 14th, 17th, and 2lst; 
Southport, 24th ; Manchester 28th, December 2nd and 5th ; Leicester, 12th. 
SUNG BY MADAME ENRIQUEZ. 
WOULD NOT WEAR A GOLDEN CROWN. This 
charming new song, by ETHELREDA MARWooD TUCKER, is Oy Mdme 
ENRIQUEZ with t success, Price 2s, net.—KEPPEL & Oo., 221, Regent 


Street, London, W. 
NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 
[HE GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by Jonny Srewarr. 


Music by J. L. Harton. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 
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Just Published. 


MENUET DE LULLI. 
PouR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par 
TAYOUX. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—The ‘Menuet de Lulli” can also be played asa Duet for Violin ‘and 
Violoncello. 


BEN 





Just Published. 


MADEMOISELLE ET MONSIEUR. 


PoLKA, POUR PIANO. 
Par 
BEN TAYOUX. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—The Illustrated Title of ‘‘ Mademoiselle et Monsieur” is by Alfred 


Concanen. 
THE BICYCLE. 


SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 


1, ALLEGRO.—‘‘ The First Attempt.” | 3. ScHERzZO.—‘“ Second Attempt.” 
2. ANDANTE.—“‘ Despair and Return.” 4. Ronpo. —‘‘ Success at last.” 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONGS BY C. A. RANKEN. 


“DAY IS DYING.” Poetry by GEoRGE ELIorT... seh ne te oo =. 
“AS SHADOWS O’ER THE MOUNTAINS.” M. K. MACMILLAN ~~ 
“I WATCH'D, SWEET BABE, FOR THY WAKING.” M.K. MACMILLAN 4s. 
“I WISH ICOULD GO HOME”... ... ep ee 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, aioe viel Ww. 
NEW SONG BY SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
NEVER, 0 LOVE, TILL FOR EVER. 


Words by LOUISA GRAY. 
Music by 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘The indefatigable Sir Julius, who, whatever may be the duties and responsi- 
bilities pressing upon him, in sickness or in health, seems always open to melodic 
inspiration, and always fit to do truly artistic work, has here set some beautiful 


words to thoroughly appropriate music, Less than this could scarcely be said, 
and it would be superfluous to say more.”—Pan, 


THREE PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Composed by 


PAUL SEMLER. 
No.1, “AN EVENING 80NG” (“ ABENDLIED”) ‘ as” eens 
2. “A REVERIE” (“TRAUMEREI”) Dates. apekie: <i cee 
3. “JOYFULNESS” (“ FROHSINN ”) en ae ee ee 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“‘These three unpretentious pieces are extremely melodious; and, as light 
sketches for drawing-room performance, will assuredly find favour with amateur 
pianists. No. 1, ‘Evening Song,’ has a flowing subject, in 12-8 rhythm, with 
some effective changes of key. We cannot say, however, that we like the basses at 
page 3 (last line), which unquestionably move in octaves with the melody, a 
defect by no means covered because the chords are broken into arpeggios. No. 2, 
‘A Reverie,’ is a cantabile theme ages to the left hand, with a staccato accom- 
paniment for the right. Of the three pieces, however, we prefer the last, 
‘Joyfulness,’a melody with the arpeggio accompaniment, divided between the 
= og the — part, in _ Penge still preserving this figure, with a 

ifferent form of arpeggio. ese trifles sufficient] i i 
disarm criticism.”— Musical Times, ree ene a Oe 


“HER VOICE.” 

“TTER VOICE.” Ienace Grssone’s 
by ‘‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), sun; 

price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, 

















popular Song (poetry 
by Mdme EnriQvez, is published, 
ent Street, W. 


Ts= EPIKLEIS (Poorzy’s Parent), an Aid to Pianists, 
or the Slow Shake and other Exercises. This useful I rpasses 
anything of a like eonstruction that has hitherto been devised. is entiresy of a 
Sona! a -“ - 7g ae oe gg Mr Franklin Taylor, Mr Lindsay 

% ers. Post, 4s. an » as, rrace 
Clapham Park Road, 8.W. Pn pens eT ye ‘ 








Just Published, 
ME*Mory, Romance (in E flat) for the Pianoforte, com- 


posed by Browntow Baker, price 3s. London: UNCAN D. 
d ; 4 : AVI 
a, Regent Street; where may be obtained ‘“‘ BOURREE” (in E dath tse ns 
ianoforte, composed by BROWNLOW BAKER, price 4s, , 





THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into genera] use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 





VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MokRI, are invalu- 

able both to Students and Professors. 
New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 

J Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos.Curct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Metliod as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which be has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMonp & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enric! the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or —e as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, tes he finds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine( Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablacle, Santiey, &c, Sold in 
boxes, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 











SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 
‘“‘THE TEST.” Price 4s, 
‘*A GENTLE WORD.” Price 4s, 
“OLD ENGLAND, AWAKE.” Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


LET THE SOLID GROUND. Song. The Poetry by 
TENNYSON. The Music by Eapa, Price 4s. London: Duncan DAvIsoN 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. _— 
“A thoroughly original song, in which the composer has had the courage to 
break loose from the conventional treatment of such a theme, and write as the 
words inspired. Except Longfellow, no verse writer has suffered such violence 
at the hands of song-writers as Tennyson; nine times out of ten he says one 
thing, yet is made to sing another. A 00d contralto voice will find ample 
scope for her powers in this song, and rejoice in the absence of sentimental 
musical phrases which but too often act as brakes to a good vocal organ when 
the subject is one similar to ‘O let the solid ground,’ —Literary World, 


“() MA SI DOUCE AMIE.” Serenade. Musiqued Cyrt 


E. Stuart, Price 4s, London: Duncan D. 
Siseet, W. AVISON & Oo., 244, Regent 











A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, 4 
Quatre Mains. Par I@NAcE GIBSONE. Price 4s, : j 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. a 








SUNG BY MISS ALICE FAIRMAN. 


“4 T MORN I BESEECH THEE.” Sacred Song, raptur- 

Pe Mg a og Pd Mdme jathaev's Concert, Words by GABRIEL (12th 
ntury), Music by MICHAEL Berason, is published, ¥ 

Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. . rset 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
(Concluded from page 640. ) 


May I remind you of the classic story of the Phrygian shepherd, 
Marsyas, who lay beside a stream in that sweet solemn sultry time 
of day when silence seems to fill the universe. The air, the earth, 
the growing trees, the stream itself, stand still to listen. Marsyas 
listened. He heard sounds more beautiful than his soul had before 
conceived. He watched, he watched, then he saw a retiring cloud. 
‘There was a flash, and at his feet a pipe. He applied it to his lips. 
It had been left there by Pallas Athen, the mother of all art, the 
parent of wisdom. The divine breath was left in the pipe which 
she had breathed into it. He placed it to his lips. The sound came 
forth again. He was in rapture. He deserted his flocks. He for- 
got everything in the wonderful ecstacy of practising the new art 
which had come by the heavenly powers into his possession. He 
went among his fellows. They were delighted at listening to him. 
So great was the report, so high the renown of this new phenomenon 
in the world, that the fame of it reached even to the deities, and 
Marsyas was bold enough to challenge the Sun God Apollo, the God 
of Music, to a trial of skill. The Muses assembled to judge the 
contest. Marsyas played. Feeling in the presence of a deity, he 
knew that he surpassed all the earlier efforts that he had made in the 
present excellence of his performance. He watched the eyes, the 
gestures, of the nine arbitrators, He felt success in the looks of 
approval they gave him; but then Apollo sang and struck his lyre to 
accompany his voice. Marsyas failed in contest. He suffered death 
for his tenerity, but his blood is the stream of poetry. From his 
veins flowed the inheritance of all that is divine in our artistic 
system, whether in expression through music, or words, or lines and 
colours, because art can only be approached through suffering— 
through the suffering of anxious and patient study, and through the 
suffering of those passions which art is to idealize, the sufferings 
of delight and anguish, for if we are to image joy we can but succeed 
because we have experienced sorrow. Marsyas grieved not at his 
fate, feeling that to have done his best even with failure, was a far 
higher achievement than to have won the admiration of the crowd 
of mortals who hitherto had thronged to hear him. 

Success in a low cause is far less noble than failure in the highest. 
(Cheers.) We witness the works and the performances of the 
greatest artists. We may be unable to equal them, but the endea- 
vour is in itself an elevation. There is a story of a painter, who, 
when he saw the productions of ‘the greatest masters, forgot his own 
inability, but felt the glory of the aptitude to appreciate what was 
before him, and in ecstasy exclaimed, ‘I, too, am a painter.” You 
so to hear the work of a great musician—to hear Jsrael in Egypt of 

andel, to hear in that the evidence of the utmost mastery to which 
human genius can attain—you are moved by its sublimity, and you 
exclaim, ‘I, too, am a musician.” (Applause.) Think, again, of 
the Persian proverb, ‘‘I am not the rose, but I have dwelt beside 
it;” and by the happiness of living in a garden of roses you are in 
a condition to catch the reflection of the rose’s colour, and to carry 
home much of its beautiful odour ; and association with roses will, 
be assured, leave its impression of beauty on those who have that 
good fortune. (Applause.) 

There is need to speak some few words on our technical work 
here. It is of vastest consequence that every one who pretends to 
the high character of being a musician should have the power of 
reading and writing music—reading, not merely the counting the 
number of lines and spaces, but of seeing in musical characters the 
symbols of musical sense ; and as necessary as it is for every person 
who passes in society in the present day to be able to read whatever 
printed book comes before him or her, and to give an intelligible 
reading of the sentences to whosoever may hear them, so it is 
necessary for every one who assumes the title of musician to be per- 
fectly able to give a rendering of written music at first sight. I 
mean not that a first-sight performance will be a perfect performance. 
Neither would it be, in elocution, possible that a person should give 
a perfect rendering till he had studied the entire meaning of the 
sentences he had to interpret ; but he could give a full utterance of 
the words that are placed before him; and so a musician must be 
able with the voice to enunciate the notes, if not to express all that 
they are meant to convey. It is a serious part of study here, this 
paces of sight-singing. Sight-playing cannot so directly be 

rought under the range of a professor’s teaching. That must come 
from the habit of constantly practising the reading of new music, and 
this must be trusted to the conscientiousness of each individual. 

A great help to playing at sight is the practice of transposition— 
of playing the music before one in different keys from that in which 
it 1s printed ; and persons who can play simple phrases higher or 
lower than they are placed in the copy, will all the better be able to 
read the real notes of a more complicated piece when the attempt 





has to be made. Therefore it is very desirable for all of you, each 
according to the degree of advancement to which he may have 
attained, to practice—I do not yea sy when I say for some time 
in every day, if only of a very few bars, the first reading of music 
that is new to him and the transposing it into various keys. In 
telling you this I only remind you of the interesting examination— 
yes, very interesting to me who witnessed it—which was held here 
in the last two years, and I utter strong hope that the merit shown 
on those two occasions of reading at sight was a promise of very 
great excellence in the time to come, when, with the warning you 
have had, you may have made many or constant opportunities of 
practising what is very important to all us musicians, (Applause.) 

Let me now speak of reading in its application to words. The 
more you read, the more you know of general literature ; the more 
you extend your knowledge of languages, the wider will be your 
capacity for music. It is not beneath the consideration of any of us 
to improve our knowledge of our own very beautiful Englizh lan- 

uage. Here is, for those who choose to join it, a class for the study 
of English, under the care of a very distinguished teacher. Those 
who are sufficiently prepared by general education to continue their 
own studies of the literature of the country will assuredly apply 
their thoughts wisely in the lecture of our + poets and essayists. 
Those who want further rhetorical explanation have here the 
means to obtain it. ee 

The study of foreign languages is highly desirable for us musicians. 
So very much indeed has been written in French, in German, in 
Italian, on musical theory and musical history, which is not trans- 
lated into English, that for the sake of access to the important 
thoughts of foreign writers it is worth one’s while to spend some 
pains in the study of the languages in which their treatises are 
written. Again, in the department of vocal music, there is so very 
much that is excellent which is set to foreign words, that singers 
will do well to make a study of those languages which are most 
employed, together with the music that comes under their notice, in 
order, not merely that they may learn the pronunciation of the 
syllables, but the sense of the words and the purposes of the 
poem to which the music refers. There is still another reason 
why it is desirable for all of us who can find the time and the oppor- 
tunity to study languages. All study enlarges the capacity of the 
mind, and we are more and more able to understand any one subject, 
because we in other departments have cultivated the practice of 
thinking, and the power of knowing and understanding. _ 

It has been for ages that in this country the character of musi- 
cians lay under social disrespect, and whereas the members of other 
arts were, and have been, always received with welcome in society, 
it was for long thought unworthy of a gentleman, and yey 
in a person of high position, to study music. Thus we find Lor 
Chesterfield, in his letters to his son, ridicules the accomplishment 
of music as a thing quite beside and away from polite culture and 

ood manners. Happily, now the more cultivated classes of society 
find that music forms an important element in their cultivation ; 
and now musicians, generally speaking, are better educated than in 
former generations i were ; but in so far as the more educated 
classes are ready to give welcome to musicians of talent, so much 
more does it become necessary for us musicians, by general educa- 
tion, to fit ourselves to be the associates of the most highly-educated 
persons with whom we may possibly have intercourse. (Cheers. ) 

It has been happily said that the study of art refines and elevates 
the mind of the student; but although that is a most excellent 
thought to entertain, it is not without its danger, and it is not 
implicitly true. Most wonderful is it that when first the revival of 
learning broke down the barbarities of the middle ages, and opened 
a new stream of light and purification for mankind, the persons who 
most encouraged the study of arts—whether literary art, pictorial 
art, or revere. art—these patrons of artists, these founders of the 
schools, were the most corrupt in morals, had all the vices, all the 
cruelties of their predecessors of the barbarous times. Such were 
the Medici, the Visconti, the Sforze. Many members of these great 
families, who entertained artists in their courts, are terrible examples 
of the extremest blackness of human character. Again, the greatest 
ease’ this country has produced, Francis Bacon, was a false 
riend, and a chancellor who accepted bribes for his judgments. 

* * * * * * * * 

True it is that so exciting is the nature of our profession that it 
renders us especially liable to temptations. But whereas to fail in 
the requirements of the laws of society is so much the greater 
degradation to a person, shall we say, whose object is to teach 
morality and virtue ; so far as it is worse for a minister of religion 
than for another to be guilty of crime ; so far will the elevation be 
greater of musicians who are in the excitement of performing, in the 
surroundings of society, in the many vicissitudes to which they are 
subjected, Table to these very strong temptations—so much the 
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greater merit is it in them if they can resist the snares around 
them, and lead pure, truthful, and upward lives. (Applause.) 
Believe me, then, that in the work of performance, in the work of 
production, there should be a constant manifestation of desire to 
improve ; that the higher your art, the higher your life; and that 
the good work should be but the outward visible sign of the truthful 
feeling, the good honest heart. By always endeavouring to increase 
your capability in art, you will enhance your position in the world. 
Such, I hope, will be the case with all our young friends here—such 
I more than hope—trust and believe; for you would not come to 
this place unless you had the intention to strive for what is best, 
and, I am confident, with the power to fulfil that intention. 
(Applause. ) 

There are two classes of music which have each its excellence. It 
was once asked of Rossini which style of music he preferred, and he, 
with the happy wit which he had ever at command, answered that 
he knew but two styles of music, the bad and the good, and he pre- 
ferred the good. (Laughter.) Nevertheless, there is obviously a 
difference of style in the music we more particularly associate with 
Germany from that which we particularly associate with Italy, and 
there may be good and bad in both. May I offer an analogy of the 
two? That which belongs to the South is like the palm tree—grace- 
ful, beautiful in its form; that which belongs to the North is like 
the pine, which has another and equal kind of beauty, but perhaps 
less grace in its greater vigour. The pine tree belongs to the class 
of trees which develop from the outside; the northern artists to 
that class of students for ever adding to their experience by 
their careful study of their surroundings. The palm tree belongs to 
that class which grows but from within, and no less so the southern 
artist, who sings as he acts, from inward impulse. However much 
a there is within, it may be improved by contact with outer in- 

uences, and it will be well, though light and slight may be the 
musical ideas that present themselves, that everyone of us aim at 
developing them to the highest, and thus give importance to what, 
if left to itself, might seem but insignificant. And so let us belong 
rather in our habits to the northern class of tree than to the southern, 
to the pine than to the palm, to the exogenous than the endogenous. 
(Applause. ) 

I have alluded to the harmonic scale. There is one phenomenon 
which has never yet been handled by philosophers, and which is of 
infinite importance to musicians, and of serious interest to us all, 
and that is the perfectly individual peculiarity of the interval of the 
fifth. It is the third note in the harmonic series, but in successive 
sounds it is the fifth of the scale. Other concords have their freedom. 
This perfect fifth can in many cases not be followed without bad 
effect by another fifth. In exceptional instances a succession of two 
perfect fifths produces an effect that is beautiful. The number five 
seems to claim a peculiar amount of attention. Emerson says 
** Nature loves the number five.” In token of her love she gives us 
five senses, five fingers. See how many plants there are that have 
their leaves developed into five divisions; and not to pursue the 
whole course of natural history, let me turn to the use in China, 
where five is the sacred number. There they speak of the social 
relations of the person, of his ancestors, of his children, of his 
brethren, and his friends. They speak of the relations in space as 
the centre, what is above, what is below, what is to the right, what 
is to the left; and they arrange all their system of the relation of 
things with reference to this number five. In the phenomena of 
sound this interval of five is the particular combination which 
attracts our special observation. Why it should—more than 
other perfect intervals, more than the beautiful combination of 
thirds and sixths, more than the sound of the eighth—have 
its singular and exceptional treatment, philosophers have not deter- 
mined ; but you will see in this individuality that there is something 
still to ascertain in music, and that there is natural truth at the 
bottom of that very deep well, which it is the business of us all to 
endeavour to draw to the surface. (Applause.) This may be only 
suggested asa sign that all is not yet accomplished, even in the 
works of the most profound theorist. Let this be a sign of encourage- 
ment to all endeavours we may make ; first of all to acquire all that 
is known, and then to know that there is another goal for our research 
and further stimulus to our endeavours. (Cheers. ) 

Last of all, let me beseech you never to be content with general 
public applause. There is nothing more misleading. The work, the 
performance, which is most — to-day may be the soonest for- 
gotten. Remember the story of the Greek flute-player who came from 
a public ee delighted at his success to report to his master 
what had happened, and he, not in a tone of encouragement, cried to 
his elated pupil, “You must have played ill, indeed, or you could 
not have pleased such incapable judges.” (Laughter.) No, no 
believe me, it is not the applause of the untaught general assembly, 
it is not the applause of a first hour which proves the merit of the 





work produced. No one can know till after a large experience the 
real worth of any art production ; and you must not be carried away 
by the flattering and gratifying effects of a brilliant reception. 
Success is not in the tempest, success is not in the whirlwind, but 
success is in the silent word of that ‘‘still small voice” which speaks 
to one’s own heart, and that assures one that one has done one’s best. 
In that best there is accomplished a very great fact, and be assured 
that the best of to-day will be excelled by the still better in the time 
to come. Let your own self-approval be your standard ; and when 
you have reached that snow-clad level which catches the first beams 
of the sunrise and reflects the afterglow of the sunset, there will 
be art-excellence. In the trust that you will thus continue to pursue 
your studies, let me take leave of you to-day. (Loud applause, amid 
which Professor Macfarren resumed his seat. ) 


——— a 


VIENNA. 
( Correspondence. ) 

The general body of theatrical managers have resolved to cut 
down the size of their bills, and adopt the form in use at the 
Burg Theater. The plan has already been introduced at the 
Theater an der Wien; the result will be an annual saving of two 
thousands florins—Mdme Friedrich-Materna has signed two new 
engagements: the first binds her for five years longer, at a clear 
yearly salary of 18,000 florins, to the Imperial Operahouse ; hy 
the second, she is under the obligation of starting on the 15th of 
April next for America, where she will sing in sixteen concerts, 
the terms being travelling expenses, board, and lodging for her- 
self with two other persons, and 20,000 florins, gold. On her 
return from America, she goes to Bayreuth, where she will stop 
during July and August, returning on the Ist September, to her 
post in Vienna.—Jauner has become manager of the Ringtheater, 
once the ill-starred Komische Oper. He opened on the Ist inst., 
the piece being Girner’s fairy comedy, Der Rattenfiinger von 
Hameln, with music by Jos. Hellmesberger, Junr. The house 
was crammed, and the way in which it had been redecorated 
greatly admired; there were calls for Jauner, Hellmesberger, 
&e., and the audience left highly gratified with everything and 
everybody. 








Science anp Musicat Srupy.—The winter session at Trinity 
College, London, was opened recently with an address by the Rev. 
II. G. Bonavia Hunt. In the course of his address the lecturer 
referred to the additional light thrown by recent scientific research 
upon the study of musical theory. Musical professors differed as 
to the practical value of the study of acoustics. Those 
who regarded the study with aversion or indifference con- 
tended that they were unable to see what it could do for the 
art of music; that it was dry and uninviting; that it was unneces- 
sary to the performer or composer; that Bach and Beethoven 
knew nothing of acoustics, and, if they were able to do without it, 
surely we could. On the other hand, it was urged that the modern 
musical student must keep pace with the age, as Bach 
and Beethoven kept pace with their own times; that every 
kind of knowledge is an advantage to the performer or composer, 
for we cannot tell of what use such knowledge is capable until it 
becomes a well-seasoned possession. It was further pointed out 
that had Bach or Beethoven possessed a knowledge of acoustics 
neither would have been the worse musician, and that transcend- 
ent genius would have found some glorious use, as genius always 
did, for the material within its reach. They were reminded that 
a very small per-centage of musical students had any idea of be- 
coming composers at all, and that the profession was pre-eminently 
a teaching one. He could apprehend no danger to the art of 
music from a science which, at the very outset, brought home to 
them the fact that the air around us, the invisible ocean which 
enfolded this lovely world, was instinct with a life and purpose 
unknown and unheeded of many, and that the same great natural 
force which burst in the hurricane and rolled the diapasons of the 
thunder over their heads could also bear on its bosom the vibrations 
of joy and sorrow from the lips of the singer and the soul of the 
artist, flowing by literal wave on wave of noblest thought and 
truest feeling into the very heart and life of the sympathetic lis- 
tener who had ears to hear the message that it brought. The 
address was preceded by a choral service in the chapel of the col- 
lege, the warden officiating. —Morning Post. 
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NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
Sunday, October 9. 

The Reverend James Brome, M.A., ‘‘ Rector of Cheriton, in 
Kent, and Chaplain to the Right Honourable the Earl of Romney,” 
spent three successive summers, towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, in travelling through Great Britain ‘‘for the information 
of the two Eldest Sons of that eminent Merchant, Mr Van-Ackar.” 
Moreover, he published an account of his adventures, which is stil] 
extant, for the information of the curious, and therein lets it be 
seen plainly that Norwich impressed him greatly. ‘‘This,” writes 
the worthy parson and tutor, ‘‘is one of the most Renowned Cities 
in our British island, for whether we consider the Wealth of the 
Citizens, the number of Inhabitants, the great confluence of foreigners, 
the stately Structures and beautiful Churches, the obliging deport- 
ment of the Gentry, and the laudable industry of the Commonality, 
they do all concur to illustrate and dignifie it.” No doubt Mr Brome 
spoke the truth anent the East Anglian city. The environing wall, 
with its turrets and twelve gates, of which he further tells us, has 
gone ; but the dignity and stateliness of Norwich remain, attended 
by an air of antiquity which shows that those qualities are not 
things of yesterday. Although far from the heart of England, and 
out of the track of travel, the old town has always asserted itself 
in the race for such honours as an enterprising and cultivated com- 
munity may win; owing something in this respect, perhaps, to suc. 
cessive immigrations from the Low Countries, whose persecuted 
people brought more with them than their manufactures. The place 
of Norwich in art is by no means doubtful or vague, and as regards 
Festival performances of music history records that they began here 
as early as 1770, and were continued, though not at regular intervals, 
till the establishment of the institution which, during the present 
week, holds its twentieth triennial meeting. Norwich claims, there- 
fore, a very respectable degree of precedence among festival-holding 
towns, while it may be confidently assumed that the impetus given 
to choral music, and especially to oratorio, by the great celebration 
of Handel in Westminster Abbey, was peculiarly felt on the banks 
of the Yare. At any rate the eastern city showed itself ripe for a 
triennial solemnity when, in 1824, the founders of the Festival set 
about their task. Norwich, it is true, had allowed Liverpool and 
York to get before it, but, if slower to begin, it laboured to better 
purpose. The Northern Festivals speedily went to ruin, whereas 
their younger sister survives to this day. 

The year 1824 is memorable in the history of English music as 
marking the climax of a festival-giving epidemic. During the forty 
years that had elapsed since the Westminster Abbey performances, 
the rage for such artistic demonstrations had slowly, though surely, 
increased, till no fewer than nine took place in a single summer. 
These were held at Bath—in the Abbey Church—Cambridge, Salis- 
bury, Welshpool, Worcester, Wakefield, Newcastle, Edinburgh, and 
Norwich, But of them all, the last was, in every important respect, 
the most successful. It does one good to learn, even at this distance 
of time, how heartily the idea of the Festival was taken up when 
once the mind of the community had been prepared by the un- 
wearied efforts of the Norwich Mercury, then conducted by an 
accomplished amateur, Mr Bacon. A guarantee fund of £3,000 was 
promptly raised; the Corporation voted £100 towards expenses, 
besides lending their stately St Andrew’s Hall, and lighting it with 
gas for the occasion ; while the county families smiled graciously 
upon the new venture, which course, when the King became patron 
and the Duke of Sussex attended the performances, they did not 
regret, Finally, Sir George Smart was engaged as conductor, and, 
with a powerful band and chorus—including, by the way, only seven 
females—the newly-born Norwich Triennial Festival made its bow to 
the public, Referring to the principal singers, the record of these 
proceedings gives some curious particulars, tending to show that the 
generous estimate set upon the value of her services by the prima 
donna of our day had its counterpart sixty years ago. In 1824 
Mdme Catalani was at the height of her fame in England, and the 
committee desired, as a matter of course, to obtain the benefit Of 
her services, On being written to, the Italian lady, in the largest 





possible spirit, offered to contract for the whole of the leading 
artists. She would bring, besides herself, six vocalists, a leader, a 
solo violoncellist, and a certain countryman of hers, then not quite 
unknown, named Gioachino Antonio Rossini. The ‘‘ consideration ” 
asked for this was half the gross receipts, on learning which the 
committee promptly declined the fair artist’s proposal. Had they 
agreed to it, Mdme Catalani would have received £2,382, and the 
committee would have lost £918. The lady, however, must not be 
thought wholly impracticable, since her terms were accepted 
elsewhere, and she came very near upon establishing such 
a monopoly, both of English and foreign talent, as would 
have made Festivals impossible without her. In this same 
year she ‘‘ farmed ” the Festivals at Bath and Cambridge, taking the 
entire risk at Cambridge upon herself, and giving a fifth of the 
receipts to the Hospital, after a hard struggle to have regarded as 
concert-money all donations sent to the charity by persons unable to 
attend. Failing Mdme Catalani aud her suite, the committee 
engaged Mesdames Salmon, Stephens, Carew, and De Begnis; 
Messrs Vaughan, Sapio, Bellamy, Terrail, Kempton, F. Novello, 
and De Begnis, obtaining the services of these artists for £1,000- 
Ten thousand persons attended the performances, and the Hospita 

received £2,411 clear profit. It was hardly to be expected that 
the Festival of 1827 would prove equally productive, and, as a 
matter of fact, 1830 witnessed a yet more serious falling off, not- 
withstanding the first performance in England of Spohr’s Las¢ 
Judgment. Since then the Festival has had a fair share of the ups 
and downs that affect all sublunary things. It has, perhaps, been 
more often down than up, and at certain periods in its history 
circumstances justified grave doubts of continuance. Happily, the 
spirit of the men of 1824 is not yet quite extinct ; and at the darkest 
moment there are not lacking some earnest souls who, for the sake of 
music, and the credit of a town that has made an ineffaceable mark 
on artistic records, are ready to “‘ keep the old chariot a-rolling.” 
Having regard to this state of things the present Festival is one of 
much significance. It may be looked upon, perhaps, as a final bid 
for better fortune, which, if denied, will never be sought again. 
Granting the accuracy of the assumption, no one has a right to be 
surprised at the circumstances. Impracticable people may talk 
loftily about the duties of Festival Committees, and Ido not deny 
that those duties are complex. But the first of all is to pay their 
way. They are bidders for public custom as much as are the farmers 
who send their cattle to Norwich market, and if sufficient business 
cannot be done they are right in closing the concern. There is no 
present occasion, however, for despair. With a new and energetic 
conductor, a programme abounding in novelties, and a public sup- 
posed to be a little anxious about their credit in this matter, the 
present week may open an era of comparative prosperity. 

The programme of the Festival, together with the general 
arrangements, having been commented upon already in detail, 
Ido not propose to go over the ground again. It may, however, 
be pointed out that the many new and unfamiliar works in the 
scheme show either that the Norwich public have suddenly acquired 
an interest in such things, or that the committee are appealing to 
other than local taste. My experience at this Festival, as at all 
others, save that of Birmingham, demonstrates a well-nigh complete 
indifference tonew works. The people do not want them, and will not 
pay their money to hear them. This is, of course, to be regretted, 
since lively curiosity is the most trustworthy evidence of genuine 
interest. At the same time, the apathy of the public with reference 
to novelty is not an unalloyed evil. It prevents a good deal of 
waste of precious opportunity. Which is better as a means of cul- 
ture, Mendelssohn’s Elijah, or a far inferior work preferred because 
it is new? We must not forget, moreover, that the productions of 
our day are, in the vast majority of cases, very far inferior to the 
masterpieces which have become classic, and that a musical Festiv; 
should appeal to the mass of amateurs, not to a few quidnuncs. 
Wherefore let those who interest themselves in such matters be 
careful how they join in an inconsiderate cry for novelty, and thus 
not only prompt m=-nagers to their destruction, but actually do their 
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best to deprive the public of the full advantage that a Festival can 
confer. The old proverb about hastening slowly applies here in a 
special sense, and I contend that Festival Committees, when making 
their arrangements, should, if they select a new work, do so not 
simply because it is new, but with careful regard to its value as 
compared with other things which, perhaps, the public are more 
willing to hear and profit by. Those who share this opinion would 
find no difficulty in improving the Norwich ‘‘ scheme,” but it may 
be that, striking the balance of advantages, wisdom lies in keeping 
just a little ahead of public requirement, provided always that the 
advance be in extension of the grand line along which music has 
hitherto travelled. We want no ‘new departures.” A few days 
will show whether the Norwich people approve the fare provided 
for them. If they do, their awakened curiosity will afford matter 
for congratulation; but, in any case, the fact will remain that the 
best possible musical Festival is a display of great classical works. 
All things else are joined to it only as incidentals. 





Tuesday Evening. 

Concerning this Festival one good thing is assured—it will not be 
a pecuniary failure. Already the sale of tickets has yielded a sum 
more than sufficient to cover expenses, and now the only question is 
as to the amount of profit. Clearly the Norwich public would thus 
seem to have really bestirred themselves with a view to retrieve the 
honour of their Festival and the credit of their ancient city, the 
renown of which in art and letters constitutes at once a precious 
legacy and a solemn trust. Iam told that few places are available 
for the concerts at which the great classical works are to be per- 
formed, and that none at all are in the market for 7’he Messiah, 
antiquated and obsolete though, according to certain authorities, 
that divine oratorio has become. It remains, therefore, to work up 
the public to the point of interest in the novelties, since thereupon 
depends whether or not the medical charities for which the Festival 
is given shall largely benefit. This is being done in various ways, 
and, there is reason to believe, with success. As regards the 
Faust of Berlioz, it happens that that work has been extensively 
discussed, and almost as largely praised both in metropolitan and 
provincial circles, while its composer ranks as the musical hero of 
the moment. Adding to this the universal interest inspired by the 
story which Gounod’s opera would alone serve to make fascinating, 
and it is clear that few unfamiliar works have at the present junc- 
ture a greater chance of favour. The choice of the committee will 
doubtless be justified in this particular case, the more because 1,000 
persons paid half-a-crown each for admission to the rehearsal last 
evening. By the way, the system of admittance to rehearsals at 

reduced prices has several obvious and grave disadvantages, but I 
am not sure that they outweigh the good resulting from an extension 
of the festival public in the direction of the masses. It unfortunately 
happens that solemnities of this kind cannot be made to pay at what 
are called ‘‘ popular prices,” while it is of great importance that 
their influence should not be entirely denied to the popular taste. 
By all means, therefore, utilise the rehearsals as was done and to 
such good purpose last night. 

The second novelty in point of rank is Mr Sullivan’s Martyr of 
Antioch, as to which it may be presumed that even an apathetic 
community would feel some stirrings of curiosity. Mr Sullivan’s 
dramatic cantata is recommended here at all events by the fame of 
its composer, and when produced under his personal direction will 
hardly fail of a large audience whose minds, charged with memories 
of Pinafore, Patience, and The Pirates of Penzance, will recognize 
with interest and pleasure the elevation of Mr Sullivan’s gifts to a 
higher theme. 

Concerning Mr Cowen’s St Ursula, Mr Goring Thomas’s Sun Wor- 
shippers, and Mr Barnett’s Harvest Festival, it is barely possible to 
speak with equal confidence, albeit both the first and last of the three 
composers long ago won respect for their perseverance and admira- 
tion for their talents. | Whatever the favour accorded to the 
novelties of the Festival, recognition of the fact that they are all by 
English pens is a duty which I hasten at once to discharge. The 











committee, no doubt, trusted largely to the counsel of Mr Randeg- 
ger when determining their programme as well as when choosing its 
chief executants. It is, therefore, to the credit of the conductor— 
himself of foreign birth—that the new works produced, and, save 
one, the principal vocalists engaged to sing them, belong to our own 
nationality. In saying this, I must not be understood to prefer 
nationality before merit. Circumstances are easily conceivable under 
which the preference shown here to English music and English 
singers would call for censure rather than praise. The real question 
is as to the best, and when that may be found among our own people, 
he who, refusing to look further, seeks it there does well to mind 
the necessary condition obtaining at this Festival. Leaving out of 
consideration the two or three living composers whose altitude makes 
them unapproachable, I do not know to whom among foreign musi- 
cians the committee could have applied for novelties with greater 
confidence than they felt in securing the services of our countrymen. 
As to the vocalists, comparison is all in our favour. No such efli- 
ciency, having regard to the work in hand, could be found in any 
equal number of foreign singers. We may then legitimately con- 
gratulate ourselves upon the preponderance of English talent. It 
is not a preponderance arising out of favour so much as one justified 
by desert. 

The rehearsals, continued through yesterday in St Andrew’s Hall, 
were resumed this morning, Mr Randegger first, and next Mr Sulli- 
van taking the bdton. It is undoubtedly a great advantage that the 
arrangements of the Festival allow nearly the whole of two days for 
completing the work of preparation. The time, however, is not too 
long, especially when many novelties are crowded into the pro- 
gramme. ‘This in itself may be cited as a reason against allowing 
much scope to the rage for new things. At the best of times an 
English rehearsal is a hurried affair, imperfectly carried out ; but, 
when much has to be mastered then and there, the task can only be 
decently achieved at the expense of great fatigue, which in turn un- 
favourably affects the performance. I am told, however, that the 
rehearsals yesterday and to-day witnessed so much zeal and devotion 
on the part of all concerned that the heavy work seemed compara- 
tively light, and rapid progress towards perfection was made. 
Through this spirit only are great things done when circumstances 
combine to hinder or repress, so that its existence here is of good 
augury for the Festival. Meanwhile Norwich seems to enter into 
the spirit of the occasion with more than ordinary zest. It may be 
that were I closely questioned as to my reasons for saying this I 
should have no very definite answer to give. Perhaps it is that the 
idea has shone in upon me through the blaze of the electric lights 
in the market-place and on St Andrew’s plain, or mayhap the feeling 
has been “‘in the air,” and I have caught it,—anyhow I prefer to 
hold it, no matter how obtained, till circumstances, at present of 
very doubtful probability, establish its incorrectness, 

The choice of Mendelssohn’s S¢ Paul instead of Elijah for the 
opening concert this evening was fully justified by the attitude of 
the public, who attended in numbers sufficient to crowd the hall. 
That it was also justified by the merit of the work I need not take pains 
to prove. The opinion of Germany has always been in favour of the 
earlier oratorio, and not a few connoisseurs in our own land agree 
with the composer’s countrymen. Yet for one performance of St Pau! 
with us there are perhaps twenty of Hlijah—a disparity so out of 
proportion to their comparative value as to suggest some peculiar and 
powerful reason. The cause is not far to seek. By its intense 
dramatic interest, vigorous scenes and broadly drawn, as well as by the 
highly coloured central figure, Elijah appeals to the popular imagin- 
ation with a force much greater than S¢ Paul, the chorus of which is 
subtler and less appreciable. Hlijah comes with all the splendour 
and power of a chapter in Isaiah, whereas St Paul suggests the 
mingled severity, terseness, and pathos of the Gospel writers. Ob- 
serving this, and remembering that the popularity of a work is 
decided in the main by those who do not approach it as connoisseurs, 
the enormous and unprecedented success of Hlijah is explained. The 
younger oratorio is a blaze of light, the elder a soft and gentle 
effulgence—one is the sun, the other the moon, if, indeed, the moon 
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can be conceived as shining with a radiance of her own. The day of 
St Paul approaches, however, with the advance of a comprehensive 
taste. That the Christian oratorio will supersede Hlijah I cannot 
for a moment suppose, since there is room for both masterpieces, and 
an honoured place where, side by side, they may by contrast of 
beauty heighten each other's charm. At the same time, the sooner 
justice is done to a badly-treated work the better for it and our own 
musical reputation. Honour, then, to Mr Randegger for suggesting, 
and to the Norwich Committee for resolving, that Hlijah should on 
this oceasion yield place to its beautiful rival. Flashing diamonds 
may sometimes make way for the softer pearl. 

This evening the audience were early in their seats for the most 
part, and the noble old Benedictine church, which now serves the 
secular needs of the town, presented a brilliant appearance. As Mr 
Randegger took his place to conduct ‘‘ God Save the Queen ” a grati- 
fying reception was awarded the new chef d’orchestre, whose reign 
at Norwich has undoubtedly begun under auspicious conditions. Mr 
Randegger already enjoys the reputation of a man who means busi- 
ness, and in the way of business will stand no nonsense. He has 
thus secured an inevitable feeling of respect, and, as the friends of 
the Festival know that in all probability the future of the institution 
lies in his hands, anxiety is rapidly giving way to confidence. This 
may have lent emphasis to the applause with which Mr Randegger 
was received. The performance of St Paul began well. A better 
orchestra than that ‘‘led” by Mr Carrodus has not been heard in 
Norwich for many a year, and its rendering of the overture gave 
much satisfaction to critical listeners. The various “ points” were 
clearly defined, the balance of tone was excellent, and the con- 
ductor’s clear, decisive beat seemed to inspire the confidence without 
which all else avails little. I would cheerfully praise the chorus in 
terms of equal warmth, but of that pleasure Iam deprived by the 
effectual circumstance that I cannot do so consistently with truth. 
The Norwich singers were never famous for quality of tone, but this 
time the male voices, particularly the tenors, seemed poorer than 
usual, nor was the execution of the entire body marked by striking 
merit, the intervals being sometimes taken with hesitancy and faulti- 
ness of intonation. On the other hand, signs of careful training in 
the dramatic and lyrical significance of the music were not wanting. 
Indeed, it was interesting to observe the rare phenomenon of a 
chorus endeavouring to sing not only with textual correctness, but 
expressive force. The solos were entrusted to Mrs Osgood, Mdme 
Patey, Mr Lloyd, Mr Barton McGuckin, and Mr Santley. Though 
obviously suffering from indisposition, Mrs Osgood strove her utmost 
that Mendelssohn’s music might not suffer also, and won the sym- 
pathetic regards of her audience. Mr McGuckin, sang the 
tenor solos in the first part, comprising the magnificent defence 
of the martyr, Stephen, before the Sanhedrim, and it may 
readily be imagined that the other artists were more than equal to 
their task. With this record of a general impression I must be con- 
tent, since the arrangements of the committee for the accommoda- 
tion of the press were so utterly deficient that it was impossible to 
hear more than a part of the oratorio, and that in a position of 
extreme discomfort. 





Wednesday. 

The concert this morning was not fully attended, albeit its pro- 
gramme had a very positive interest, distinct from the fact that Mr 
Sullivan’s Martyr of Antioch stood conspicuous among the items 
therein. Five works of genuine and, as to some of them, remarkable 
merit, made up the first part, Schubert’s unfinished Symphony in B 
minor leading the way. Nothing could have more nobly heralded 
the procession of good things, or have been better calculated to be- 
speak attention even from those who go to festivals at the bidding 
cf fashion rather than at the promptings of art-hunger. As for 
connoisseurs they ask no higher pleasure than a hearing of Schubert’s 
wonderful fragment, nor do they demand a stronger appeal either to 
their feelings or their imagination. The Symphony in B minor can 
never be performed without suggesting questions of the most touch- 
ing personal interest. Many works of the kind stand apart from the 





composer's individuality, but the opening bars of this one 
bring us face to face with Franz Schubert, the school-master, 
song-writer, beer-drinker, of Vienna, and confront us with all 
the mystery of a fate only less sad than that of Chatterton. It is 
not fancy which makes us see in the ‘‘ B minor” an expression from 
the depths of Schubert’s nature of his own feeling on this matter. 
We may not recognize, perhaps, an intentional or even a conscious 
expression. But this man was a poet who sang, if ever poet did, as 
he was moved by the spirit within him, and hence an infinite pathos 
invests his symphony with its tender charm. The individuality of 
Schubert presents a striking contrast, which is here reflected with 
equal force. On the one side we see loftiness and purity of thought 
—of the heaven heavenly—a passion of utterance that would not be 
denied by circumstances the most adverse, and a tenderness of feel- 
ing that, so to speak, left the faintest zephyr free to wake the strings 
of his lyre to music. On the other hand, Schubert reveals a nature 
wherein some of the common weaknesses of humanity are, 
if not intensified, at least well defined. His inner life must 
have been a conflict between these opponents—such a conflict as, 
again and again in his works, but especially in the ‘‘B minor,” he 
suggests with all the force of his art. Both movements of the sym- 
phony represent a struggle between, shall I say, the earthly and 
the heavenly, rebellion and resignation, passion and peace, hope and 
despair. This is the key to their deeper meaning, but, truly, those 
may enjoy them who, not penetrating so far, are satisfied to let the 
stream of delightful music flow into their ears and communicate a 
merely sensuous pleasure. The question has often been asked why 
Schubert, who lived for several years after composing the fragment, 
never completed his task. Perhaps it was as well that he did not. 
The symphony is, in all essential respects, finished as it stands— 
finished in that higher sense of achievement which leaves a feeling 
of perfect satisfaction. Moreover, as to this point, there is now 
some reason to believe that the interval of nearly five years between 
the composition of the ‘‘ B minor ” and the ‘‘ C major” was not one 
of rest from symphonic work. A recent contribution by Mr George 
Grove gives hope of determining the existence of a symphony coming 
between these two. Should that hope be realized, some needed 
light will shine upon one of the smaller problems of the master's 
life. The performance this morning was superb; not only setting 
forth the whole beauty of the work, but proving that the orchestra 
here is one of rare excellence. Mr Randegger conducted admirably, 
and while he determined the general reading, the executants secured 
a perfect charm of detail. It is, perhaps, invidious to particularize, 
but I cannot refrain from speaking warmly about the playing of 
Messrs Lazarus and Dubrucq. Every one knows that Schubert 
wrote lovingly for the clarinet and oboe, especially in this instance, 
and he would have been delighted could he have listened to the ex- 
quisite tone and phrasing of the accomplished artists just named, 
Under the circumstances, an attentive hearing and loud applause 
became things of course, else might the very stones in the walls 
have cried out. 

The symphony was followed by Bach’s unaccompanied motet for 
double choir and quartet, ‘‘ Blessing, glory, wisdom, and thanks ”— 
one of a number contributed by the prolific old master to the 
repertory of the Lutheran Church. Without boasting any specially 
distinctive features, this piece is a fine and solid example of Bach’s 
ecclesiastical style, in which dignity and spirit are so justly mingled. 
The performance was conducted by Dr Horace Hill, the local choir- 
master, who met with a cordial and, I do not doubt, well-deserved 
reception. That the efficiency of the chorus passed through a 
severe ordeal will at once be understood. I see no reason, however, 
to change my opinion thereanent. The feeling and intelligence of 
the Norwich singers are obvious, and command admiration, but their 
physical and technical resources are lacking in some important and 
now irremediable points. Mr Ebenezer Prout’s organ concerto in E 
minor followed the motet, conducted by its able and accomplished 
author, the solo performer being Dr Bunnett, organist of St Andrew’s 
Hall. As far as my knowledge goes this is the first, and if not the 
only, certainly the only published, work of its kind. It was pro- 
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duced nine years ago at the Crystal Palace, and has since been 
performed nearly twenty times in different parts of the country. I 
should not be justified, therefore, in treating it as a novelty, but I 
cannot let slip the opportunity of bearing renewed witness to the 
excellence of a production that reflects honour upon, and gives dis- 
tinstion to, English music. Mr Prout determined the character of 
his work with consummate judgment. Exception may, perhaps, be 
taken to certain passages in the first movement, as more florid than 
becomes the dignified nature of the solo instrument, but these apart, 
there is only room for praise of the manner in which the composer 
studied the means he chose for the expression of his thoughts, 
Handelian gravity and stateliness generally mark the opening allegro, 
though the music, above all the second subject and its ramifications, 
is such as would be written only by a Handel of the present day. 
To this I need scarcely add that the structure of the movement is 
clearness itself. There is no overcrowding of details, and conse- 
quently no fogginess ; there is no assumption of transcendentalism 
and hence no mystery. But there are form, tune, natural and 
flowing harmonies, fancy, and varied charm. These remarks, allow- 
ing for very different subjects and general character, apply 
equally to the last movement, which constitutes a fitting peroration. 
The gem of the work, however, is the andante—a movement that, 
alike by the simple beauty of its melodies, the studied, yet always 
harmonious variety of its features, and the effect of its orchestral 
combinations, exerts a powerful charm. Here, unquestionably, Mr 
Prout shows himself to be something more than a musician of 
resource. He lifts his art into the region where it serves as the 
medium of poetic utterance. The performance of the concerto was 
not precisely all that might have been wished. It seemed as though, 
when a critical moment came, Dr Bunnett lost nerve, and hence 
some passages were lacking in clearness. The organist’s use of the 
stops, moreover, wanted the variety and charm of contrast which 
surely might have been secured on such an instrument, while he 
did not always follow the conductor’s beat with requisite closeness, 
Nevertheless, the execution of the concerto had merit sufficient to 
justify a good deal of applause. At the close Mr Prout was sum- 
moned to the platform and warmly congratulated. There could 
have been no greater change than from the organ concerto to a 
setting by Verdi, for soprano solo and chorus, of an “ Ave, Maria” 
accredited to Dante. The merits of this composition did not strike 
me as extraordinary. It is sensational, no doubt, still there is a 
point beyond which the effort of a composer after effect shows all 
its machinery. A stage angel is sometimes angelic enough—hardly 
so, however, when a flood of light reveals the suspending wires and 
shows the apparatus of the wings. Mrs Osgood sang the solo with 
great expression, and may be complimented upon an achievement 
all the more artistic because free from clap-trap of any kind. She 
seemed in better health than on the previous evening, and may yet 
make her mark in the record of the Festival. Professor Macfarren’s 
overture.to St John the Baptist brought the first part to an end, a 
spirited rendering of. that noble composition once more assert- 
ing its right to stand amongst the finest examples of orchestral 
music. 

As regards the performance of The Martyr of Antioch, it is super- 
fluous to say that the composer-conductor was well received. Mr 
Sullivan has in various musical ways made himself a popular man, 
and a sight of him is so much part of the entertainment when he 
presides at the rendering of his works that more than conventional 
applause attends his appearance. As to this no one will complain, 
while as to something much more important satisfaction prevailed 
this morning. I am not going to discuss once again the merits and 
demerits of The Martyr of Antioch, nor, were there ever so much 
need to do so, would arguments pro or con avail, since the public 
have settled all questions to the advantage of the work, and received 
it into favour. The Leeds ‘musical drama” has gone the round of 
England, and if connoisseurs have shaken their heads gravely over 
the weakness of the more dramatic situations, all hearers, connois- 
seurs or others, have accepted the charming music of the Pagans 
with pleasure, have heard the tenor airs with delight, and listened 








impressed to the solemn Funeral Hymn. The merits of the piece 
after all outweight its defects, so that its triumphant progress may 
be viewed with equanimity, even by those who are jealous for the 
purity of public taste. No exception to the rule of favour was forth- 
coming here this morning, the Mayor rightly interpreting the desire 
of the audience when he asked for a repetition, both of ‘‘ Come, 
Margarita, come” (Mr Lloyd) and ‘“‘Io Pean” (Mdme Patey), 
while the audience at other times took care to express their own 
views in their own way. The performance was hardly as bright 
and ready as it might have been under a conductor more energetic 
and resolute ; nevertheless, it had many points of excellence. I 
may cite, for example, the Pagan numbers, in which the female 
voices—the best part of the Norwich Chorus—were heard to advan- 
tage. Special charm lay, however, in the solo-singing, Mdme 
Albani, Mdme Patey, Mr Lloyd, and Mr King being once more 
associated in the performance of the work, and, as at Leeds, pro- 
ducing an impression that no cast could be better. Mdme Albanj 
sang the Martyr’s music with her accustomed intensity of expression, 
conveying, indeed, an idea of the fervid faith without which martyr- 
dom would be impossible, while Mdme Patey, in ‘‘The Love-sick 
Maiden,” and the number already spoken of as having been encored, 
again gave proof of her surpassing vocal ability. Mr Lloyd, whose 
success with ‘‘ Be thou faithful unto death,” (S¢ Paul) is much 
talked of here, made another decided “hit” with ‘‘ Come, Mar- 
garita, come,” and “See what Olybius loves.” He has never sung 
better, which implies that few have ever sung so well. There is 
only need to add that Mr King and Mr Brockbank did good service 
in their thankless parts. 

The attendance at St Paul yesterday evening was 1218; and 
at Uhe Martyr of Antioch, this: morning, 1,020. I may explain the 
falling off to some extent by reference to the lower prices of admis- 
sion on the first occasion and in the other part by insisting upon the 
powerful attraction of Mendelssohn’s name. But how as to the 
more serious shortcoming this evening, when Faust, the much 
talked-of work of a now popular composer, based upon a subject of 
enduring charm, was played to an audience of 897 persons? It may 
be said that the public rehearsal satisfied curiosity, but as a matter 
of fact, the tickets sold for the cheaper parts of the house were only 
one less than those disposed of for Zhe Martyr of Antioch. It was 
the patrons of the stalls who absented themselves, thereby asserting 
the Englishman’s indifference to novelty, and, it may be, doing some- 
thing more. I am told on very good authority that the “drum 
ecclesiastic” has been beaten against Faust, and the work 
placed in the local ‘‘Index” as unfit for the patronage of good 
Christians. Religious wrath, we all know, is never to be appeased 
by concessions, else when the Committee took the word ‘‘ Damna- 
tion” out of the title of Berlioz’s work they might have looked for 
toleration. But no—the trail of the serpent is over it all in the 
estimation of some no doubt excellent people whose cry is, ‘‘ Touch 
not the unclean thing!” What can be said in such a case? There 
is some narrow-mindedness so narrow that a pin’s point of conviction 
cannot be inserted, and some mental crookedness so crooked that a 
Nasmyth’s hammer could not beat it straight. The only course, 
therefore, is to disregard such opposition as seems to have been 
raised here, or at most to take that large and patient view of it 
which finds satisfaction in foreseeing its extinction generations hence 
through the gradual development of common sense, The audience, 
as I have intimated, might have been larger, but the performance 
could hardly have been better. Amateurs expected the chorus to 
exhibit a good deal of weakness in dealing with so difficult a theme. 
The Norwich singers had, however, been thoroughly drilled, and 
positively were heard to greater advantage than on any previous 
occasion—certain faults notwithstanding. As for the orchestra, it 
was again most excellent. Perfectly in hand, and inspired appar- 
ently by genuine artistic interest, the players surpassed themselves. 
To this I need scarcely add that the ‘‘ Hungarian March” and 
‘‘Dance of Sylyhs” were enthusiastically encored. Indeed, the 
whole occasion was a triumph for the orchestra and its excellent 
conductor, who may now be congratulated upon a master-stroke 
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that has left an indelible mark on the record of this Festival. The 
soloists were those who have been so often heard in London and 
elsewhere. It is obviously needless to tell how Miss Mary Davies, 
Mr Lloyd, Mr Brockbank, and Mr Santley sang their familiar 
music. Enough that all were at their best, and that each 
materially helped to make the début of Faust a success. That it 
was a success and a complete one I assert without hesitation—the 
audience were simply delighted. —D. T. 


—— 0 —- 


THE SAVOY THEATRE. 


Apart from the many interesting historical memories connected 
with the immediate neighbourhood of the new Savoy Theatre, so 
conveniently situated between Beaufort Buildings, Strand, and 
the Thames Embankment, those privileged to witness, on Saturday 
night, the illuminated interior of the handsome and commodious 
building now added to the list of our metropolitan places of amuse- 
ment might have found, if they chose, a profitable subject for 
reflection in the important changes made during the last century 
in the modes of stage illumination. That the theatre erected for 
Mr D'Oyly Carte by Mr C. J. Phipps is at once charmingly decora- 
ted, centrally placed, and in all departments most commodiousl 
arranged will be sufficiently understood from a description which 
has already appeared in these columns. On Saturday evening the 
novelty of exhibiting a theatre illuminated throughout by the 
electric light sloshed to the private view a very numerous and 
fashionable assemblage ; but, owing to a temporary defect in the 
engines employed to generate the current of electricity, the effect 
to be produced was only partially indicated. A printed announce- 
ment declaring that “Mr Carte regrets that it has been found 
impossible to complete the working of the electric light in time 
for it to be shown to-night” was issued to soften any feeling of 
disappointment; but at intervals experiments were successfully 
tried, going far to prove that whatever difficulties existed were to 
be easily surmounted by skill and patience, while the softness of 
the “ incandescent lamp,” suspended in a kind of triangle of three 
egg-shaped ground glass globes continuously repeated around the 
box tiers, together with the absence of all heat, attested the great 
value of such a method of illuminating interiors, As if practically 
illustrating the subtle wisdom embodied in the ancient adage of 
“ Never being off with the old love before being on with the new,” 
the bright gas light kept in readiness as a reserve throughout the 
building with the brilliancy of the central sun-burner fully supplied 
for the time all requirements, and probably it is with such aid 
the theatre will open this evening, leaving the thousand and one 
electric lights to be worked by improved mechanical arrangements 
in a few days more. 

In the meantime it will not be wholly without interest to recall 
the devices of the past. Before the civil wars there were five 
companies and six playhouses. The Blackfriars, Cockpit, and 
Salisbury Court Theatres were small and built exactly alike. Here 
they had pits for the gentry, and acted by candle-light. The 
Globe, Fortune, and Bull were large houses and partly open to the 
weather. There the performances took place by daylight. The 
circular lights over the stage existed till Garrick removed them in 
December, 1765, and substituted candles and oil lamps, thus 
originating the very definition of “the floats.” It was not till 1817 
that gas was first introduced into the theatres of Covent Garden, 
Drury Lane, the English Operahouse, and Astley’s Amphitheatre. 
Coal gas was originally used, but in 1821 the proprietors of Covent 
Garden adopted oil gas, which they manufactured on the premises, 
and which led to the disastrous explosion in November, 1828, when 
wax candles were again adopted for some years to illumine the 
front of the house. No reader of the Rejected Addresses, by James 
and Horace Smith, will need to be reminded of the picture of 
Drury Lane Theatre, drawn in 1813, when “from half-past five 
till six, our long wax candles with short cotton wicks, touched by 
the lamp-lighter’s Promethean art, start into light, and make the 
lighterstart.” In 1822 the total number of gas-lights in theatres was 
estimated at 3,894, forming about a twentieth of the present gas- 
Jets required in the city of Westminster alone. Sixty years ago 
and for some time afterwards the supply to the theatres was ex- 
clusively derived from the asa. in Great Peter Street, 
Westminster. At several of our smaller theatres candles were in 
vogue down to a comparatively recent period, and it was not till 





April, 184%, when the Haymarket Theatre was opened for a 
summer season, that gas chandeliers illumined the interior for the 
first time. 

The experiments now in progress at the Savoy Theatre will be 
undoubtedly viewed with great interest both by managers and 
the public. It is emphatically observed by Mr D’Oyly Carte, who 
proposes to use about 1,200 “incandescent lights” in his new 
establishment, that one of the greatest drawbacks to the enjoy- 
ment of theatrical performances is unquestionably the repulsive 
combination of intense heat and foul air. As everyone knows, or 
should know, each gas-burner consumes as much oxygen as several 
people, besides causing great heat. ‘The incandescent lamps, 02 
the contrary, consume no oxygen and create no perceptible heat. 
It is manifest that if the experiment of electric lighting succ-eds 
enormous advantages will be thus gained by the frequenters of 
our places of public entertaiment.—C. 8. 


—— () —— 
HAMBURGH. 
( Correspondence. ) 

The fiftieth anniversary of Chéri Maurice as manager of the 
Thalia Theater was celebrated almost as a public festival, the 
theatre being decorated with flags and garlands, while similar 
means were employed to deck the neighbouring streets, several 
triumphal arches increasing the splendour of the scene. Headed 
by Von Iliilsen, from the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, the repre- 
sentatives of most of the theatres in Germany, and of several 
abroad, came from far and wide to pay respect to their colleague, 
who, though seventy-six, is nearly as strong and active as ever. The 
proceedings commenced on the 3Uth September with a preliminary 
“occasional,” for which Gérner, many years stage-manager, 
had written a kind of comic mosaic, several former members ot 
the company, including the Baroness von Prokesch-Osten, known 
in her professional days as Friederike Gossmann, taking part in it. 
This was followed by a new comedy, Unsere Fraiien. About 
midnight the entire operatic company of the Stadttheater, solo 
singers, chorus, and band assisted in a festival offering, “ Der 
Musen Weihegruss,” words by Hock, music by Sucher, Capell- 
meister, with which the audience were so pleased that, besides 
applauding author, composer, and executants, they gave three 
ringing cheers for “ Pollini,” manager of the theatre. The day 
of the anniversary proper was ushered in by an aubade. Then 
came a reception at which every one connected with the Thalia 
‘Theater offered his congratulations and presented a gift. Among 
other tributes were six from German sovereigns, namely, the Red 
Eagle, fourth class, from the Emperor Wilhelm; the Francis 
Joseph Order, from the Emperor of Austria; the Gold Ludwig 
Medal, from the King of Bavaria; the Order of the Falcon, from 
the Grand-Duke of Weimar; the Gold Cross for Merit, from the 
Duke of Coburg-Gotha; and the Gold Medal for Merit, from the 
Grand-Duke of Mecklenburg. A bust of Maurice was unveiled 
in the saloon of thetheatre. In the evening, when the audience again 
appeared in full dress, the bill included an occasional piece by 
Putlitz, and the pieces given on the first night of Maurice's 
management fifty years since. After the performance there was 
a banquet. 





GamBerra IN Frankrurt.—Unter dem Incognito: ‘‘Mon- | 
sieur Massavie, avocat & la cour de Paris ” ist Herr Gambetta, 
begleitet von seiner Schwester und seinem Ressen, vergange- | 
nen Freitag, von Dresden kommend, im Hotel de Russie hier | 
abgestiegen. Derselbe hatte in den Fiirstenriiumen in der 
Bel-Etage Wohnung genommen, aber das Hotel bis zu der 
heute Vormittag erfolgten Ubreise nicht verlassen.—Frank- 
Surter Presse, Oct, 10. 





| 

BayrEevuTH.—The Municipal authorities have chosen Berghof, 
previously director of the Regensburg Theatre, to manage the 
Stadttheater here during the autumn and next spring, voting him 
30 marks for every drama or comedy, and 70 for every opera, per- 
formed under his management.—An annexe to Wagner’s Grand- 
Festival-Stage-Play Theatre is being constructed so as to provide a 
special box for the King of Bavaria. It is not said whether, as at 
Munich, there will be no one else in the house when his Majesty 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—FIRST SATURDAY CONCERT 

of Twenty-sixth Series, Tuts Day (SATURDAY), Oet. 15th, at Three.—The 
Programme will include: Overture, Der Freischiitz (Weber); Symphony No. 5, 
in C minor (Beethoven) ; Ballet Airs from Le Tribut}de Zamora (Gounod)—(first 
time in England); Overture, William Tell (Rossini), Vocalists—Miss Robertson 
and Miss Fanny Robertson (her first appearance at the Crystal Palace.) Orystal 
Palace Saturday Orchestra of vere d Performers. Conductor--Mr AvGustT 
Manns. Subscription for Transferable Seats at the series of Twenty-five Oon- 
certs, Two Guineas and One Guinea ; Single Tickets, 2s. 6d. and 1s,; Admission 
to Concert-room, Sixpence. 





BIRTH. 

On Monday, Oct. 5th, the wife of Mr JAMEs HamMonp, music 
publisher, 5, Vigo Street, of a son. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
DREXEL-DREXEL.--Toujours trop tard, O Gemini! 
AESTHETE.—Sieur Wellbore St Clair Baddeley. 
Mopvs.—An infuriate though semi-cultured dilettante. 

ONE wHo HAS StupreD DussEK.—Hush! The art of legitimate 
pianoforte is rapidly dying out. 

Hirr.—Qu’est ce qu’un cheval—béte qui court toujours ? 

A Hvnery Contrapuntist.—No. The original title ran as 
follows :—Essay on the Construction of Fugue, with an Introduction 
containing New Rules for Harmony, illustrated in a Passacaglia and 
Twelve Fugues for the Organ. Composed and dedicated to Vincent 
Novello, by George French Flowers, Mus. Bac. Oxon. London: 
Cramer, Beale, & Co., 201, Regent Street, and 67, Conduit Street. 
1846. Dnt. Sta. Hall. Price 7s. 6d. 


NOTICE. 
With this number of the Musica Wortp Subscribers will receive 
four pages extra, and again, from TIME TO TIME, as expedient, 
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TO GUY OF THE GLACIERS, 
Dear Guy.—Tell me whence comes the subjoined, touching 
seas :— 
“* The wisp flame and engrailed stars, 
The lionous hero and the fountainous fern, 
The haggard oak and windows of the world, 
The fluctuant tears, the hirsute coiled sea, 
That puking place for wormed souls (and shoals).” 
Also, whence the following, touching music :— 
‘* Dolorous music gives a sort of woe 
Unto the fixed attents of kindly beasts.” 
Set both passages to music, send half-a-dozen copies, and 
oblige.— Yours, PERRY OF WORCESTER. 
_PS,—I have abandoned my projected visit to Noakes of 
Norwich, and shall spend a few days at Bosbury, with Miles of 
Malvern and Appleford of Hereford—jolly fellows ! 








Mr Artur Cuapprit’s Popular Concerts begin on Monday 
evening the 3lst. On Saturday in the same week (Nov. 5) the 
first afternoon concert will be held. Monday’s programme contains 
the Quartet in A minor, of Johannes Brahms, for stringed instru- 
ments : 
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This, the second of the two quartets, Op. 51, has not previously 
been introduced to the public of St James’s Hall. The pianist on 
Monday is Mdile Janotha, who will play the “ Sonata A passsion- 
ata”; the violoncellist, Signor Piatti; the singer, Mr Edward 
Lloyd ; Messrs L. Ries and Zerbini occupy, as usual, the parts of 
second violin and viola, Hoch! 

Four performances of Sarah Bernhardt, respectively in Bor- 
deaux and Toulouse, brought in 38,000 francs, 

During the summer Johannes Brahms has set Schiller’s 
“ Nanie” for chorus and orchestra, besides composing a Concerto 
for the pianoforte. The former will be first executed at a 


Society’s Concert in Vienna. (The latter, it is to be hoped, by 
Mr Dannreuther at the Crystal Palace.—Dr Blivwe.) 











On the early morning of September 27th, died Mr Arthur 
Herbert Jackson, at the age of twenty-eight, a musician who 
had accomplished much, and who promised attainment to 
still higher distinction. He wasa pupil of the Royal Academy 
of Music, where his teachers were Mr W. H. Holmes for the 
pianoforte; Sir Sterndale Bennett, and subsequently Dr 
Sullivan, for composition. During the last years of his 
studentship he officiated as sub-professor of his instrument in 
the Academy, and when he left the institution was created 
an associate and appointed a professor of harmony, which 
post he held to the last. The most important of his com- 
positions that have come before the public is his Pianoforte 
Concerto in D minor, first played by Mr Lindsay Deas at an 
Academy concert, and again in the season of 1880 by Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann at a concert of the Philharmonic Society. 
Among the works of his student days may be mentioned with 
praise a sonata for pianoforte and violin, an orchestral piece 
of singular merit, played at the last concert ever given in the 
Hanover Square Rooms, and the work by which he gained 
the Charles Lucas medal for composition. Later on Mr 
Jackson produced a highly interesting pianoforte-duet, a 
choral setting of ‘‘Lord Ullin’s Daughter” (poem by Camp- 
bell), and many lighter instrumental and vocal pieces, A 
great deal might be said of his skill as an organist, in which 
capacity and that of choir trainer he had much experience, 
Scant as are these details, they amply suffice to prove that 
his demise has robbed the world of a gifted artist, the regret 
for whom will extend far beyond the range of his personal 
friends. The health of Mr Jackson had been long uncertain. 
He was taken seriously ill at Bangor, where he was on a visit, 
and was brought home to London, by his anxious young wife, 
on the 21st ult., from which time, except for a single moment, 
he lost all consciousness. At his funeral in Hampstead Ceme- 
tery, on the 30th, the relations of the deceased were met by 
the Principal, several professors and other functionaries of 
the Academy, Messrs Eaton Faning, Miles Birkett Foster, 
Harvey Léhr, T. Matthay, H. R. Rose, T, Wingham, &c., 
who had been his fellow students, and Miss Villiers, who was 
one of his pupils at the time of his death. The affection of 
those who knew Mr Jackson personally, and the esteem of 
those who know him only in his works, will be a more lasting 
monument than the many flowers that were cast into his 
grave. 

ONE WHO KNEW Him. 











SCHUBERT'S SYMPHONIES. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Srr,—Reading Mr Grove’s interesting letter in your last number, 
I was reminded of a paragraph I had noted in the //armonicon for 
1829. In the ‘‘ Foreign Musical Report,” in the June number of 
that year, the news from Vienna includes a notice of Schubert's 
death. So far as I am aware, it is the only contemporary notice in 
an English journal; and, as Schubert died in November, 1828, the 
news seems to have been deemed of less importance than that of 
such musical events as the production of Gliiser’s ballets, the 
triumphs of the singers of that day, &c., many of which occur of 
much later date. Here is the paragraph, which may be found on 
page 147 of the seventh volume :— 

‘‘ Franz Schubert, the talented and well-known composer, lately 
died in this city, in the thirty-second year of his age. As a proof of 
his industry, and of the hope he had formed of acquiring renown in 
the different departments of his art, we may mention that among 
his papers were found twelve grand operas, five operettas, eight 
masses, ten symphonies, besides several sonatas, trios, quatuors, and 
above two hundred songs.” 

If the above may be relied upon, there is ‘‘ confirmation strong ” 
that the discovery of Mr Grove is indeed ‘‘ possible,” The number 
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of operas corresponds to the list in Hellborn’s biography, if “ frag- 
ments” be included. Trusting you may find this extract of sufficient 
interest for insertion in your next, I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
STEPHEN S. STRATTON. 
Birmingham, Oct. 10, 1881. 


——— 


SINGERS IN FORMER DAYS." 
(Continued from page 599. ) 

We said in our last article that for Loret Mdlle La Varenne 
was an incomparable artist. What sum did Mazarin hand over 
to her “ Incomparability ”? listory is not precise on this point. 
Mdme de Motteville gives us to understand that the red-robed 
impresario was not extravagantly generous; he speaks of a grati- 
fication of sixty francs, but the fair vocalist was presented to the 
Duke, a great amateur, who made her a splendid present, a neck- 
lace of great value. This is what Sophie Arnold used to call the 
surplice fees of her parish of the Opera. 

** 


* 

In 1659 the Abbé Perrin and Cambert, the organist, whose 
patron was M. de la Haye, got up, as we are aware, in one of the 
lower rooms of a house belonging to the millionaire at Issy a per- 
formance of La Pastorale en Musique. Verrin was in the service 
of Gaston, the King’s brother, as introducer of ambassadors, and 
Cambert, Superintendent of Music to the Queen Mother. The 
principal characters were thus cast: “ Alcidor, a shepherd, bass, 
the Count de Fiesque; Thyrsis, a shepherd, tenor, the Chevalier 
de Fiesque ; Sylvie, a shepherdess, soprano, Mdlle de Sarcamanan, 
the Younger ; Diane, a shepherdess, soprano, Mdlle de Sarcama- 
nan, the Klder.” The piece was performed some ten times at 
Issy, and then at the Chateau de Vincennes, before the Court, as 
we are informed by Beauchamps, The two Sarcamanan sisters 
were three hundred and fifty livres a performance, besides 
being lodged, boarded, dressed (a fact worth noting), fetched from 
and taken home in a carriage. The two Fiesques, the two illus- 
trious brothers, as the Abbé Perrin styles them in his letter to the 
Archbishop of Turin, were the impresarii of the two sister- 
virtuosas. I know that by the termsof the engagements, charac- 
ter-dresses, at least in Paris, have to be found by the managers, 
but that in the country artists have to provide their own ward- 
robe; on this occasion, however, there was no manager, properly so- 
called; the brothers Fiesque were not engaged in a speculation, 
and their generosity, I feel bound to remark, was perfect. If he 
will only bear in mind that theatrical costumes, even those of 
shepherdesses, were exceedingly rich, and if he will furthermore 
recollect that the two Sarcamanans, besides having nothing to 
pay, received a pecuniary present from the King, when they went 
to Vincennes, the reader will not fail to acknowledge that they 
had not much cause for complaint, as three hundred and fifty 
livresin 1659 would represent now-a-days at least fourteen thousand 
francs, Mad. Marie Cabel, who also had all her expenses paid at 
Vichy in 1266, did not receive three hundred francs a night, and, 
with all respect for the Abbé Perrin, Mdme Marie Cabel, if we are to 
judge by the importance of the chararacters she sustained, possessed 
talent somewhat superior to that of the Sarcamanans. She was a 
virtuosa of the first order, a thoroughly exceptional vocalist; she 
will always be a model whom very few are destined to equal, and 
her name will shine in the pleiad of whom French art is justly 
proud. Does the reader know how much another first-class virtuosa, 
a marvellous vocalist, and a charming woman, Mdlle Marimon, re- 
ceived at the Athénée for singing in M. Frédéric Ricci’s Folie a 
Rome? Two hundred francs! About the same time Mdlle Daram 
received 1,500 francs a month for ten performances. Let the 
reader compare the sums and say who had the advantage. Mdlle 
de Sarcamnnan, the Younger, received seventy-five livres for 
singing during Passion Week, in 1656, at the Church of the 
Feuillants; it was extremely little, but she sang for the love of 
Heaven ! 

By the side of Mdlles de Sarcamanan and Mdlle de Labarre, of 
whom I have already spoken as a virtuous young person and a 
millionaire, must be placed Mdlles de Saint-Christophe and Hilaire 
Le Duis, who, also, sang at the Church of the Feuillants at the 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday services of Passion Week. 
They received a gratification of eighty-five livres. Why this 





* From Le Ménestrel, 





increase of ten livres in their favour? What must Mdlle de 
Sarcamanan, the Younger, have thought of it? The public placed 
all four on the same level, as witness this distich of Loret’s :— 
‘Quatre filles qui sont de celles 
Qu’on admire comme chanterelles.” 

I may add that they appeared together and on the same footing 
in the Ballet des Arts, performed in 1663 before His Majesty, 
Louis XIV. The difference of terms appears to have wounded 
the feelings of Mdlle de Sarcamanan, the Elder, and she undertook 
to defend her sister. This is how she did it. Mdlle Hilaire Le 
Puis was a marvel of gracefulness; she was, moreover, endowed 
with an admirable voice and great musical feeling. She sang and 
danced so as to captivate all hearts. She was the daughter of the 
Sieur Le Puis, who kept the Bel Air wineshop in the Rue de 
Vaugirard, near the Luxembourg. Castel-Blaze asserts that she 
was not even pretty, and that there was nothing good about her 
except her voice and teeth. With all deference to the erudite 
but partial historian of music, would she, had she not been 
beautiful, have been selected to sustain the character of Venus in 
Rosetta’s Ercole amante, and to sing before the King the part of 
Beauty in the Mariage Forcé, a ballet by Moliére, or Molliére ? 
Our ancestors were not, like us in this respect, the foes of proba- 
bility. However this may be, she achieved an enormous success 
in the Ballet des Saisons, danced on the 25rd July, 1661, at 
Fontainebleau. She was cast for the principal speaking part, that 
of the Nymph of Fontainebleau, who spoke to the King. Is it 
likely a skilful courtier such as Lulli would give Louis XIV. an 
ugly woman for a partner? Notwithstanding her talent, she had 
only three hundred livres annually, that modest sum, and nothing 
more, being paid her during the period of her engagement. Yet, 
at the expiration of a few years, she possessed, thanks to her 
economy, a mansion, carriages, lackeys, and diamonds! It was 
this somewhat miraculous result which Mdlle de Sarcamanan, the 
Elder, to avenge her sister, hastened to notice—for she had received 
some education—in a quatrain which has been preserved, and 
runs thus : — 

‘‘ Trois cent livres, c’est une somme. 
Voyez Hilaire: elle paya 
Laquais, carrosse avec cela . 
Il est vrai qu'elle est éeonome !” 

This proves that the art of buying a country house with the 
savings out of a salary of twelve hundred francs does not date 
only from La Dame Blanche, and that George Brown is a vile 
plagiarist. Mdlle Hilaire might have sent the ball back to the 
two Sarcamanans, and entrusted the two Fiesques with the task 
of marking the points; but, after all, an epigram fades into 
oblivion, and country houses remain. At any rate, Mdlle de 
Sarcamanan’s epigram did not at all harm Mdlle Hilaire, who 
preserved her voice till she was sixty, and at the age of fifty was 
enormously successful in London, with all respect for Castel-Blaze, 
in both the matter of money and of beauty. She was a pupil of Niel 
and Michael Lambert, her father-in-law. She became Lulli’s aunt 
when Lulli married Madeleine Lambert (24th July, 1662). Like 
the tenors, Boutelou and Dumenil, of whom I shall have occasion 
to speak at a later period, Mdlle Ililaire made thousands of 
pounds sterling in England. Speaking, in his Musé historique for 
1658, of a marvellous concert given at Court, Loret devotes the 
following quatrains to the artists :— 

‘* Labarre, cette illustre fille, 
Dans les yeux de laquelle brille 
Je ne sais quoi de si charmant 
Qu'un dieu méme en serait amant ; 
La sage demoiselle Hilaire, 
Dont la voix douce, nette, et claire, 
Ne peut, avec droit et raison, 
Recevoir de comparaison ! 
Raymond, charmante demoiselle, 
Qui, par sa grace naturelle, 
Et ses délicieux fredons 
Ferait plus que cent Cupidons ; 
Anna, I'aimable Italienne t+ 
Que le Ciel conserve et maintienne, 
Dont l'esprit, la voix, et les yeux, 
N’ont rien qui ne soit précieux. 
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Le sieur Legros, chantre admirable, 
Qui passe pour incomparable ; 

Bref, Lallemand, Beaumont, Vincent, 
Qui seuls en valent plus de cent.” 

Who was the charming Demoiselle Raymond here vaunted by 
Loret? I cannot say, for it was in vain that I endeavoured to 
gather some information about her. I only found the name in a 
list of the figurantes at the Opera in the middle of the 18th 
century, but I doubt her being the person meant. However, so 
many figurantes have become queens that Loret’s Raymond and 
the Raymond of the Opera may be one and the same. With 
regard to Mdlle Ililaire, we see that Loret did not entertain the 
same opinion that Mdlle Sarcamanan, the Elder, entertained of 
her. It is true that he is not stingy in his use of the epithet 
“virtuous” (“ saye”), for he conferred it on Mdlle La Barre, 
also! 

In connection with Mdlle Hilaire Le Puis, who left several 
children, I find in my notes the name of a first “ Dugazon” at 
the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, who is named also Hilaire. 
She was earning in 1856 eight hundred francs a month. It 
would be a curious fact were she a descendant of the Luxembourg 
wineshop-keeper’s daughter. 

me 
(To be continued, ) 
——o 


PROVINCIAL, 





BIRKENHEAD.—Mr E. Gunton, A.R.A.M., for 34 years organist of | | 
St John’s Church, having retired from that position, the clergy and | 
congregation have availed themselves of the opportunity of present- | 


ing him with a valuable silver salver in recognition of his abilities, 
and as a token of the great esteem in which he is held by the parish- 
ioners generally. The salver is artistically engraved and bears an 
inscription as follows :—‘ Jn recognition of his long and able services 
and as a token of respect and esteem, this salver is presented to Edward 
Gunton, Esq., A.R.A.M., by the Incumbent and Congregation of St 
John’s, Birkenhead, Sept. 13th, 1881.” The presentation was made 
before a large number of subscribers, &c., by the Rev. W. R. Jolley, 
vicar, and Chaplain to the Queen, who spoke in the highest terms of 
Mr Gunton’s professional ability, the valuable services he had 
rendered, his uniform courtesy and obliging disposition. Mr Gunton 
feelingly acknowledged the goodwill evinced towards him in so 
handsome a presentation and his regret in severing his long connec- 
tion with the Church. A vote of thanks to the Rev. Chairman 
brought the proceedings to a close. 

MANCHEsSTER.—At the Philharmonic Concert on October 1, held 
in the Free Trade Hall, the principal singers were Miss Davies, 
Messrs Jackson and Leslie Crotty. The Manchester Examiner, in 
alluding to the performers, says: ‘‘ Miss Davies is a favourite in 
Manchester, and her singing was, as usual, in exquisite taste. Mr 
Jackson’s voice is sweet, though limited in range; and Mr Crotty, 
who has made such rapid strides in his profession, was not less suc- 
cessful in the concert-room than he is on the stage. Not the least 
interesting and attractive feature of the concert was the playing of 
Mr Brinley Richards, the eminent composer and pianist, whose 
brilliant execution of his own clever fantasia, ‘Recollections of 
Wales’ was enthusiastically encored.” 

BiackPooL.—The concerts at the Winter Gardens grow in public 
estimation, and during the whole of last week remarkably good 
audiences assembled at each of the performances. On Saturday 
evening Miss Clara Samuell and Miss Bessie Holt appeared. Miss 
Holt is a recognized favourite, and is fast becoming one of the best 
of our English singers. Mons. Riviére introduced a new orchestral 
piece for the occasion, in which many admired military and naval 
airs found a place. It was most effective, and is sure to become 
popular, 

Tauntoy.—At a general meeting of the members of the Taunton 
Philharmonic Association, Dr G. A. Macfarren’s beautiful cantata, 
The Lady of the Lake, was unanimously chosen as the next work for 
study and performance. It will probably be given in December. 
The members are now consulted in all matters of importance ;_per- 
fectly free discussion | permitted. Several other works had, 
therefore, been suggested ; but on naming them in rotation all voted 
for the Lady of the Lake. This was also the case at a meeting of 
the members of the Washford Musical Society, held in the spring. 
Mr Thomas J. Dudeney will, as usual, be the conductor. 

BrrMInGHAM.—Mr S. S. Stratton on Tuesday night, the 4th inst., 
gave the first of a new series of ‘ Popular Chamber Concerts” in 
the Masonic Hall. Unlike many who have preceded him in pro. 








viding this class of music, Mr Stratton does not limit his programmes 
to well-established works. He produces novelties which have rarely 
been heard before, and actually introduces works by living com- 
posers. Such a policy is calculated to give peculiar interest to his 
concerts, and if not carried too far cannot diminish their excellence. 
No one will venture to assert that any living composers can equal 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c., in chamber music, 
but it is profitable and pleasing to hear what modern writers can 
do, and the fact of their works being heard is likely to encourage 
them to develop their talent in this direction. Tuesday night's con- 
cert included a Trio for clarinet, bassoon, and pianoforte, by Cipriani 
Potter, a composer whose name is agreeably familiar to musical 


| students, and Schubert's splendid Octet for strings, clarinet, horn, 


and bassoon. Mrs Hale, whose exceptional abilities are well known 
in this locality, was solo pianist, pon Mr F. Ward led the Octet.— 
The autumn series of Messrs Harrison’s Popular Concerts will 
shortly commence, and among the artists engaged are Mesdames 
Christine Nilsson, Albani, Ilma di Murska, and Patey, Messrs E. 
Lloyd, Maas, Campobello, Foli, and Charles Hallé, Mdme Norman- 
Néruda and Signor Tito Mattei. Mr Charles Halle’s band is also 
engaged for one of the evenings. Such names afford some idea of 
the character of the concerts, which are likely to prove more than 
equal to their precursors. The first concert of the new series is 
announced for Wednesday, the 26th inst, 








Ye.ekao Tresreu Ris. 


| 
HURRAH FOR THE THISTLE! | 


Wh SS A piper he o’ high dom, | 
His drones are a’ in order, 


There’s nane can pipe sae weel as he 
On ’tither side the Lorder. 

But when oor bonuie Queen comes hame 
In spite 0’ courtly fubbin’, 

We'll doon to Windsor’s royal ha’ 
An’ hae anither dubbin’. 


Tut Scor ABROAD. 








Mpme Marie Rozr.—Few foreign operatic artists who have 
sung upon the concert and oratorio platform in [ngland have 
won their way more quickly to popular favour than Mdme Marie 
Roze. Her personal attractions, combined with a rich mellow 
voice marked by distinctive individuality, have had something to 
do with the result; but the conscientious thoroughness revealed 
in all her work is the main cause of her continued success. For the 
approaching winter Mdme Koze has been engaged in London at 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, the Royal Albert Hall Choral 
Society, Mr William Carter’s Albert Hall Concerts, and also at 
Mr John Boosey’s London Ballad Concerts. She will also appear 
in concert and oratorio in all the principal provincial cities. 


RicuTER Concerts are announced at St James’s Hall for the 
24th and 29th inst. The programme of the first comprises Beet- 
hoven’s Choral Symphony, the prelude to Wagner’s Die Meister- 
singer, Berlioz’s Les Nuits d£té, and a new pianoforte concerto 
composed by Mr I. D'Albert, by whom it will be performed. 
The second concert will include Wagner's overture to Tannhduser, 
the prelude to his 7ristan und Isolde and Isolde’s Liebstud, the 
Walkiirenritt, Sieyfreid@s Tod and Trauermirsch, and Beethoven’s 
Erotica Symphony. These concerts will be welcome to the many 
who remember the fine performances under Herr Hans Richter’s 
direction, and stimulate the interest already felt in the scheme 
of the series advertised for next year. 


Kwetter Ha.i.—General Sir Frederick Roberts, the hero of 
Candahar, and Commander-in-Chief at Madras, accompanied by 
Lady Roberts and a distinguished party, visited the Royal School 
of Music on Thursday, October 7th. Sir Frederick was received 
by Colonel Thompson, the commandant, and after inspecting the 
institution stopped some time to listen to the weekly “ open-air 
coneert,” given by the military musical students, who number 
between eighty and ninety performers. Sir Frederick expressed 
himself highly gratified with all he had heard. 
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MUSICAL EAR AND KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC, AS 
ALLIED TO TOUCH, &c., IN PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 


(Continued from page 611. ) 


Of course there is a natural delicacy of touch apart from music; 
for example, it was said of a celebrated engineer that he had a 
touch so sensitive that he could feel the brushing of the smallest 
fly’s wing. I omitted in my advice on the method of practising 
to play with accompaniments, to say how beneficial it is to get all 
the leading subjects introduced in the accompaniments by heart 
and by ear, and to sing or lium while practising your own part 
alone, This isan excellent preparation for the actual playing 
with other instruments. Fingering is grounded upon a know- 
ledge of music, and is according to the scale, chord, and expression 
of the passage; thus, in fingering according to the scale, it is 
requisite to be acquainted well with keys, modulation, &c., as a 
scale may often assume a different form in the middle of a pas- 
sage—arpeggio passages according to the chord —it is necessary to 
understand what the harmony is, and in fingering for expression 
it requires a knowledge of musical phraseology, fingering accord- 
ing to the method in which you would manage the breath in 
singing. In vocal music the words define the phrase, but there is 
really quite as much real phrasing in instrunental music, Men- 
delssohn considered music expressed even more than mere words 
could do. Professor Macfarren, in his opening address to the 
students of the Royal Academy of Music at the commencement 
of the academicil session (September), kindly followed a little in 
my wake in what I have said, that the real executant can create 
out of that which has been created by the composer. The great 
Liszt, the pianist of the past, the present, and the future, is an 
exemplifier of all this, Some idea may be formed of the power 
and mastery of Liszt over the pianoforte from the united testi- 
mony of Schumann and Wagner. Schumann said of him: “I 
have never known any performer, except Paganini, who possessed 
in so high a degree the faculty of subjecting, elevating, and lead- 
ing his public; tere was every degree of wildness, tenderness, 
boldness, and airy grace in his playing; the instrument glowed 
under his touch.” Richard Wagner said of him: “I have had 
frequent opportunities of hearing Liszt play Beethoven’s music, 
and it was not a mere reproduction, but a real living production as 
well; and@in my opinion, to reproduce Beethoven, it is essential 
to produce with him.” But in order to create out of what has been 
created by the composer “ /isten hard” to your playing. 

Professor Macfarren alluded to “the still small voice” (in its 
many applications). I must confess I think it often “very small” 
with the “ ivory-workers,’ and yet can anyone get the enjoyment 
of music with working really conscientiously ; how the surround- 
ings and general culture may influence a musician. Again, to 
return to Professor Macfarren’s admirable address, how he carried 
all his audience by his word-painting into lovely scenery, amid 
the palms—and anon the pines, Kc. This scenery “in the mind” 
reminds us how equivalent it is to“ music in the mind.” The 
affectation of tempi of young and inexperienced performers was 
touched upon by the Professor. I can but say that the sentiment 
is often too gushing, although in the first instance, perhaps, 
expression, the result of feeling, may be gained by exaggeration, 
tempered down by education. 

And now for the present, although I find I have much more to 
say on all these subjects I have been speaking of, yet I may be 
some time before I continue my reflections on a long life of 
musical experience, when I have had the privilege of teaching the 
late Sir Sterndale Bennett, Professor Macfarren, J. W. Davison, 
and others, from whom I could always learn, even when teach- 
ing them, and who have since so passed me in the world, that 
I feel I have had opportunities of watching rare pupil progress. 
And now, to my young friends who have been following me in 
these papers, I cannot conclude without quoting part of one of the 
Worcester Musical Festivalsermons by the Rev. Lord AlwyneComp- 
ton, Dean of the Cathedral, who, in addressing the members of the 
musical profession, in one part of his discourse said: “To some 
of you music is a profession; that is to say, it is the means 
appointed in God’s providence, whereby you may gain your bread. 
Ever sinee the day that Adam was commanded to earn his bread 
by the sweat of his brow, it has been the duty of man to work, 
and your profession, like any other, is a part of your service to 
God, Like any other men, you are bound to labour diligently, 





not to be slothful in your business; to work while it is day, 
knowing the night cometh, in which no man can work. To do 
this, trusting in God to give you your daily bread in return for 
your labour, is truly to worship him, atcording to the wise, ancient 
saying—7o labour is to pray.” 

W. H. Hotmes. 


—o— 


CASAMORATA. 


This gentleman, Commander of the Order of the Italian Crown, 
and President of the Musical Institute of Florence, died recently 
in that town. Writing to the Brussels Guide Musical, Arthur 
Pougin says :— 

‘This morning I read in the Florence Boccherini a very sad piece of 
news, announcing the death of the excellent director of the Musical 
Institute there—Sig. Casamorata, a distinguished artist, skilful theo- 
retician, honest and disinterested business manager, but, above all, a 
manof honour, agentleman, aman of heart. I was well acquainted with 
him, he being one of my most devoted collaborators on the Supplement 
to Fétis’s Biographie Universelle des Musiciens. I saw him for the last 
time at Florence, three or four years ago. High-minded and an 
indefatigable worker, though possessing fortunately an independent 
income, Casamorata, after studying law and passing as a barrister, 
cultivated music with passionate fondness, and distinguished himself 
as composer, theoretician, critic, and historian. We owe him an 
opera, Toinia d’ Asti, successfully performed at Pisa, several ballets, 
a large number of masses and other religious compositions, sym- 
phonies, trios and quartets for stringed instruments, a Manuale di 
Armonia, &c. He was director of the Florence Gazzetta Musicale 
and a contributor to the periodical of the same name published at 
Milan. It was he who was chosen, when it was founded, to direct 
the Musical Institute of Florence, which he soon made one of the 
best schools in Italy. As president, moreover, of the Academy of 
the Institute, he inserted in the ‘ Acta’ of that body a number of 
articles of musical criticism and history, distinguished as much b 
solidity of thought as by elegance of form, by thoroughness of erudi- 
tion as by excellence of style. I still see this excellent man, with 
his tall figure and veel hysiognomy ; a little cold at first, a 
little reserved in appearance, but full of good nature, obligingness, 
and most particular intellectual distinction. Loved, esteemed, and 
honoured by all who knew him, he will certainly leave no feeling 
but that of regret behind him, and, for my own part, I cannot with- 
out emotion pay him a last tribute of homage. He was assuredly 
one of the best men, one of the most sincere artists, and one of the 
most finely endowed minds that it was ever my lot to know and 
appreciate on my frequent visits to Italy.” 





Q -—— 
ITALIAN OPERA AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE. 

The operas during the week have been Lucrezia Borgia, I 
Puritani, and La Sonnambula. On Tuesday evening Mdlle Rosina 
Isidor came out as Elvira (J Puritan’) and made an impression as 
favourable as when she made her début at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
in the autumn operatic season of 1880, The Polacca, “Son 
vergin vezzosa,” was rendered so much to the satisfaction of the 
audience that Mdlle Isidor was warmly applauded and “re-called.” 
Signor Vizzani (Arturo) was “ out of voice,” but Signor Padilla 
(Riccardo) was quite “ up to the mark,” and, with Signor Ponsard 
(Giorgio), gave the duet “ Suona la Tromba” with such vigour 
as to obtain a double call for both artists. On Wednesday night 
Mdlle Marimon appeared as Amina in La Sonnambula and, being 
in excellent voice, obtained unusually hearty applause, especially 
after “Ah non credea” and its brilliant sequel, “ Ah non giunge.” 
Signor Frapolli gave the melodious airs allotted to Elvino with 
taste and expression. On Thursday evening Don Giovanni was 
announced with Mdme Rose Hersee as Rosina, Mdlle Léon 
Duval as Donna Anna, and Signor Padilla as the hero of Mozart’s 
undying opera. Last evening Lucrezia Borgia was to be repeated 
with Mdlle Léon Duval in the principal character. This morning 
Faust is to be given with Mdlle Marimon and Signor Frapolli, 
and in the evening La Traviata with Mdile Isidor and Signor 
Vizzani. A.B. 








Loxpon Instrrurion.— Mr W. A. Barrett’s lecture on ‘Old 
Country Songs ” is fixed for December 29th ; Mr John Radcliff’s, on 
“The Flute,” for January 26th ; Dr Sparrow Simpson's, on ‘‘ The 
Organists and Composers of St Paul’s,” for February 23rd ; and Mr 
Ernst Pauer’s, on ‘The Sonata under Haydn and Mozart,” for 


March 23rd. 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


In a few weeks time the Sacred Harmonic Society will enter upon 
the fiftieth year of its existence, and begin the celebration of a 
Jubilee destined to prove joyful or sad, according as the public join 
in it or hold aloof. Estimated by the average life of such institutions, 
the Society has now attained a venerable age, there being, in fact, 
but one of its kind amongst us able to boast a greater length of years. 
Every association of men, like the individuals composing it, contains 
the elements of decay. In a certain sense it begins to die as soon as 
it is born. But with musical bodies the seeds of dissolution spring 
up and bear fruit more rapidly than usual. ‘This may be due to the 
special sensitiveness of musical natures, or to the fickleness of public 
patronage where there is nothing at bottom to steady it, and very 
little perception of any form of artistic truth. Whatever the cause, 
the fact is clear, and the attainment by a society, under these cir- 
cumstances, of its jubilee year is proof positive of some special 
adaptedness to the time in which it lives. The Sacred Harmonic 
Society, therefore, has a right to regard the forthcoming season as 
an important and memorable period in its career, not to be passed 
.over without special solemnities, nor without the grave reflection 
becoming the end of one epoch and the beginning of another. This 

articular jubilee, however, is not of interest to the Society alone. 
t affects in some measure all who are concerned about the advance 
of general culture amongst us, and especially of the refinement which 
no art fosters like the art of music. The course of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society for fifty years coincides with the real popularisation 
of the cause it has through all that time served with a large measure 
of energy and success. Indeed, the very upspringing of the institu- 
tion was one of the first signs that music had passed trom its ancient 
limits, and entered into possession of the entire people. Prior to 
that event, the part of the amateur in connection with music had 
been passive rather than active. Executive functions, even down to 
those of the chorus singer, were confined to a professional class, and 
the zeal and enthusiasm with which we are now familiar had no ex- 
istence. Fortunately, in 1834, when the Sacred Harmonic Society 
was struggling through the difficulties and dangers of infancy, an 
event happened which amounted to revolution. A large chorus was 
wanted for the Festival in Westminster Abbey, and obtained from 
cathedral choirs and other more or less distinctly professional sources. 
In this the amateurs of the metropolis saw a reflection upon their 
own capacity. Forthwith they met together, and, four months after 
the gathering at Westminster, held a festival of their own in Exeter 
Hall. The demonstration practically destroyed the old system, and 
gave life to the Sacred Harmonie Society, which supplied amateurs 
with an organization and a rallying point. From that time the 
amateur, with his numbers, influence, and devotion, put a giant’s 
shoulder to the wheel of music’s lagging car, and made it move with 
a will. Since then, moreover, the history of the Society has been to 
a considerable extent interwoven with popular musical progress. 
Looking over the record of the society’s fifty years, we find much 
that should give it a permanent place in history, much to be proud 
of, and set large store by. The early operations of the directors 
were conspicuous for, among other things, their championship of 
Mendelssohn at a time, of course, when some of his greatest works 
had not appeared, and when his name was not the “tower of 
strength” it has since become. Only the action of the Birmingham 
Festival Committee prevented the composer from conducting a per- 
formance of his S¢ Paul under the Society’s auspices, in the very 
birth-year of that noble and exalted oratorio. In 1843, the master’s 
Lohyesany was produced, three years only having elapsed since its 
first performance at Leipsic. ‘Twelve months Tater, Mendelssohn 
twice conducted S¢ Paul for the Society ; and in 1847—nine months 
subsequent to its triumphant début at Birmingham—Llijah was four 
times performed under the Ld/on of its illustrious author. Mendels- 
sohn is not the only great name inscribed by its possessors own 
hand on the Society’s record. Spohr having conducted his Fall of 
Babylon in 1843, under indifferent management and with poor 
results, the Sacred Harmonic people came to his rescue, prepared 
the work in eight days, and secured for the gifted composer one of 
his most memorable successes. The master again visited England 
in 1847, and presided over performances of his Christian’s Prayer and 
Last Judgment. It is also worthy of mention that Neukomm, now 
almost out of mind, though exceedingly popular then, attended a 
performance of his David in 1834. But neither the connection of 
the Sacred Harmonic Society with great and gifted musicians 
nor even the zeal with which it has laboured to keep our public 
faithful to Handel, the master of masters in oratorio, constitutes 
its special claim upon the gratitude of the present generation. We 
see its proudest boast in the impetus the Society has given to music 
from time to time by the imposing and, indeed, unexampled demon- 
strations organized at the Crystal Palace and elsewhere. The men 
who held the reins of its government from 1851 until within the last 











few years were great men in their way. They had a quick eye for 
opportunities, a dauntless spirit incapable of recognizing difficulties, 
save in the Napoleonic sense, as things to be overcome, and indomit- 
able resolution. It was they who, when the managers of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 would have opened Sir Joseph Paxton’s palace to 
the feeble sound of a few cathedral choir-men and boys, sent a large 
orchestra at their own cost, and saved the nation from making itself 
ridiculous in the eyes of the musical world—saved it, we mean, as 
far as routine and an utter want of proper facilities allowed. Three 
years later, when once more the great glass house was opened, with 
no State officials to meddle and muddle, the Society showed what it 
could do in the way of musical solemnity. Nearly two thousand 
executants, swayed by the iron will of him who was then plain Mr 
Costa, produced, as Lord Palmerston said, speaking in the Queen's 
name, ‘‘ the finest effect which her Majesty had ever heard.” Con- 
cerning the Commemoration of Handel in 1859, and the gigantic 
triennial festivals of which it was the precursor, we need not speak, 
since they are matters of recent history. Nevertheless, those great 
musical events, so glorious for all concerned, so honourable to our 
country, will, perhaps, go further than anything else in determining 
a conviction that the record of the Sacred Harmonic Society is a 
fair and noble one. 

We reveal no secret in stating that the oapeene circumstances of 
the Society are the reverse of flourishing. It has for some time past 
been living upon funds accumulated at a more prosperous season, 
and, these , eam nearly exhausted, it may be that the Jubilee year will 
serve as an occasion for dying with dignity. Perhaps there is nothing 
to be astonished at in this. ‘‘Leaves have their time to fade,” and, by 
a process correspondingly slow and natural, the best of human insti- 
tutions decay. In no case, however, should we desist from fighting 
that process at every stage. The question is, therefore, how may 
the dissolution of the Sacred Harmonic Society be averted ? since we 
confidently assume that nobody wishes it to perish. It would be 
vain to make an appeal on the ground of sentiment, nor, we are sure, 
does the Society desire it. The managers of this musical institution, 
whatever others may do, would disdain to ‘‘send round the hat,” 
and to subsist on charity. Besides, the public, though individually 
open to sentimental considerations, and collectively liable to impulse, 
treat all such matters in the long run from a business point of view. 
Their effective support of any institution stops when value 
is no longer given for their money, or when more power- 
ful attractions are displayed. Nevertheless, the present is a time 
at which amateurs of music may fittingly have the record of the 
Society put before them, with the expression of a desire for the par- 
ticular success of the Jubilee season. The committee are doing their 
best in order that this result may be legitimately secured, especially 
by the putting forth of a programme at which none will cavil save 
those whose clamour for strange things speaks more on behalf of their 
curiosity than their common sense. Handel is represented in the 
scheme of the season by his Messiah, Judas Maccahwus, and Solomon ; 
Mendelssohn by Hlijah and the Forty-Second Psalm; Haydn by 7'he 
Creation ; Beethoven by The Mount of Olives ; Costa by Eli ; Gounod 
by the Messe Solennelle; Macfarren by St John the Baptist, and 
Sullivan by 7'he Martyr of Antioch. We shall probably hear that a 
selection like this is of no value at all, since it reveals nothing, and 
takes no note of the change that is said to have come over popular 
taste. It happens, however, that a society encumbered with the prosaic 
necessity of paying its way cannot afford to run after air bubbles as 
a means of sustenance, and the record is terribly true which shows 
that novelties are, in this sense, air bubbles indeed. All things con- 
sidered, we believe that the Jubilee programme of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society is one worthy of the occasion, and we sincerely 
trust that the public, who have the fate of the institution in their 
hands, will agree in that opinion.—D. 7. 

* * * * * * * * 


The Sacred Harmonie Society will begin its fiftieth season on 
Friday, November 11th, at St James’s Hall, with Handel’s Judas 
Maccahbeus, Sir Michael Costa still occupying the position of con- 
ductor, which he has, with so much honour to himself and benefit 
to the Society, held for thirty-four years. The institution is now 
entering upon its Jubilee year, and has well fulfilled the object for 
which it was established, viz., to give adequate performances of the 
best sacred works of the great composers. The society restored and 
fully established the practice of substituting complete oratorios for 
selections made up of fragments detached from the several works 
to which they belonged; and in so doing revived Handel’s Judas 
Maccabeus, Israel in Egypt, Samson, Solomon, Joshua, Saul, Jephtha, 
Deborah, Athaliah, and Belshazzhar. It gave the first performance 
in London of Mendelssohn’s St Paul, Elijah, and Christus ; Costa’s 
Lli and Naaman; Benedict's Legend of St Cecilia; Neukomm’s 
David ; Macfarren’s St John the Baptist; Sullivan’s Martyr of 
Antioch ; Elvey’s Resurrection and Ascension ; Griesbach’s Daniel ; 
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Psalms by Spohr and Dr Crotch; and the only performances in 
London of Bach’s St Matthew Passion and Crotch’s Palestine in their 
entirety. It has exhibited the wealth of our English cathedral 
music, as well as the finest Latin church music, and has brought 
forward Rossini’s Moses in Kyypt in an English form as an oratorio. 
It has also had the sole direction of the musical arrangements for the 
nine Handel Festivals in the Crystal Palace, besides being entrusted 
with the control of the musical ceremonies in connection with our 
great International Exhibitions. The following works are to be 
given during the coming season :—Handel’s Solomon and Messiah, 
Macfarren’s St John the Baptist, Gounod’s Messe Solennelle, Beet- 
hoven’s Mount of Olives, Sullivan’s Martyr of Antioch, Haydn’s 
Creation, Mendelssohn’s Elijah and 42nd Psalm, Costa’s Eli and a 
new ‘*Te Deum” by Mr W. G. Cusins. The Committee intend 
using every exertion to make the 50th season one of the most 
memorable in the history of the Society. —Daily News. 


—oj—. 


SCRAPS FROM PARIS, 


“ Happy,” we are told, “is the country which has no history.” 
If the principle enounced be true and applicable to other things 
besides history, then the lyric stage here ought for some time 
past to be esteemed peculiarly fortunate, since it has produced 
very slight materials for the pen of the historian, At the Grand 
Opera one of the few events to wake the public up a little was the 
re-appearance of Mdlle Krauss, after her annual holiday, when 
she resumed her character of Hermosa in Le 7’ribut de Zamora. 
She met with a warm reception and was much applauded through- 
out. M. Altés, completely recovered, it is to be hoped, from his 
indisposition, conducted. Mdlle Sangalli, also, has come back to 
her faithful Parisians, Sylvia being the ballet chosen to prove that 
she is, if possible, more charming, graceful, and active than ever. 
The receipts, 20,400 francs, afford eloquent proof how attractive her 
dancing and—M. Léo Delibes’ score are. Speaking of balletsand Mdlle 
Sangalli, this is, perhaps, as good a place as any for mentioning 
that all concerned are busy in getting up a new ballet in three 
acts written expressly for the same young lady. The authors of 
the book are MM. Nuitter and Blaze de Bury; M. Lalo has com- 
posed the music; and M. Petitpa is responsible for the Terpsi- 
chorean part proper. ‘The action is laid in Corfu; the dramutis 
persone include Roumanians, Greeks, Ionians, and l’renchmen. 
The initiated in such matters will see at a glance what an oppor- 
tunity the scene-painters and costumiers will have of distingu‘shing 
themselves.—Lassalle has been heard again as Hamlet, in M. 
Ambroise Thomas’s opera of the same name. He had not sung 
the part since 1875. Miss Griswold was Ophelia, and Mdlle 
Richard the Queen, Bosquin, the Laertes, will, if report speak 
truth, shortly leave.—The long expected Francoise de Rimini is in 
full rehearsal. ‘The libretto was read by M. Jules Barbier and 
well received. ‘The principal parts are thus cast: Francesca, 
Mdlle Salla; Ascanio, Mdlle Richard: Malatesta, Lassalle ; Paolo, 
Sellier; Guido de Polenta, Gailhard; and Dante, Giraudet. Mdlle 
Mauri will impersonate Dolores, a fair Spanish captive, in a grand 
ballet d’action, forming an integral portion of the plot, and arranged 
by M. Mérante. Already there are signs in connection with the 
new work that the subtle art so well described by Sheridan’s 
hero has not entirely fallen into desuetude and that “ the puff 
direct, the pe preliminary, the puff collateral, the puff collusive, 
and the puff oblique, or puff by implication,” are not wholly things 
of the Past. By the way, this letter has appeared in the papers : 

‘To the Editor. 

‘‘Srr,—We have read in some of the papers that Mdlle Richard 
and M. Lassalle do not intend to accept the parts the authors have 
entrusted to them in Francoise de Rimini. We lose no time in 
stating that there is no truth in the report, and that we should feel 
much obliged by your inserting this rectification.—We remain, &c., 

‘*Rente Ricuarp, J. LASSALLE.” 

Another canard flying about for some time was that M. Vau- 
corbeil meant to produce his own opera of Mahomet. M. Vaucor- 
beil declares he means to do nothing of the kind. In addition to 
M. Lalo's ballet and M. A. Thomas’s grand opera, there is another 
lyric work—possessing some slight merit—also in rehearsal : J/ 
Barbiere, as Rossini wrote it at Rome in 1816, except that female 
will be added to male voices in the finale of Act II., an innovation 
introduced in 1853, when Mad. Bosio appeared as Rosina at the 
old house in the Rue Lepelletier. Another innovation, having 

» othing to do with Rossini or 77 Barliere, however, has been intro- 





duced within the last fortnight or three weeks. The bills, like 
those of the Théitre Francais, now bear two dates, one the date 
of the year when the theatre was first established and the other 
that of the current year. The dates now figuring on the bills of 
the National Academy of Music are 1669 and 1881. 

M. Carvalho has been doing exceedingly well at the Opéra- 
Comique with Les Contes d’Hoffmann, Le Pré aux Clercs, La 
Dame Blanche, Richard Ceur-de-Lion, and other favourite works. 
In consequence of her leaving the theatre Mdlle Ugalde has been 
succeeded in Les Contes by Mdlle Chevalier. La Flite enchantée is 
awaiting Mad. Carvalho’s return to resume its place in the bill. 
M. H. Maréchal’s Taverne des Trabans is ready. A change of cast 
was effected nearly at the last moment by the substitution of 
Mad. Nicot (née Bilbaut-Vauchelet) for Mdlle Thuilier as Frido- 
line. The next novelty promised is M. Guiraud’s Galante 
Aventure, but it is not due till December. As for Lakmé, by M. 
Léo Delibes, it will not be produced before next March, Mdlle 
Vanzandt singing the music allotted to the heroine. This young 
lady has returned from Copenhagen, where she drew as much as 
ever. On her journey back, she caught a slight cold, so that her 
reappearance in Le Pardon de Pioérmel had to be postponed for a 
short time. 

Great activity reigns in the department of buffo-opera. At ths 
Folies Dramatiqes, a new three-act work, words by MM. Clairville, 
Grangé, and Bernard, music by M. Hervé, has been read. It is 
called Les Deux Roses. The same musician's (il crevé, with 
several additional numbers, and the libretto revised and touched 
up by M. Hector Crémieux, has been revived at the Renaissance, 
where, after it has run its appointed course, it will be succeeded by 
Mdie Olagnier Joly’s Sais, with Capoul and a young Russian lady, 
Mdme Ernest Boulanger, otherwise Mdlle Ivane Raissa, in the 
two principal characters. At the Nouveautés-Brasseur, Ch. 
Lecocq contributes a new score to a libretto furnished by MM. 
Leterrier and Vanloo, and entitled Ze Jour et la Nuit. Mdlle 
Ugalde seceded from the Upéra Comique on purpose to play the 
heroine. Lastly, Faub/as, with music by M. A. Luigini, is in 
preparation at the Théatre Cluny. 

The Concerts Populaires re-open on the 16th inst. During the 
winter, M. Pasdeloup intends performing several of Haydn's 
Symphonies litherto entirely unkuown in lrance and brought by 
M. Pasdeloup from London. M. Lamoureux begins his Concerts 
at the Chiteau-d’Eau exactly one week later.—On her way to St 
Petersburgh, Mdme Sembrich went through the music of Ophelia 
with M. Ambroise Thomas.—A fine bust of Sophie Arnold has 
been placed in the corridor of the first tier of boxes at the Grand 
Opera.—M. Camille Saint-Saéns, who has completed the first act 
of his ZZenri VIII, will make next January a concert tour in 
Germany.—Mdme Augusta Holmes has written a new symphonic 
work, Pologne, which will probably be performed at the Concerts 
Vopulaires. 

oO. 


MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 
( From our own Correspondent, ) 


The Glasgow Select Choir, on Saturday last, gave their first con- 
cert of the season in St Andrew's Hall, when the vast concert room 
was well filled in every part with an enthusiastic audience, whose 
members wanted almost every item repeated. In my last letter, 
referring to the singing of this now famous choir, I stated that 
one or two of the ladies’ voices sounded a shade“ pronounced.” This, 
it is true, in a great degree has been amended; nevertheless, the con- 
ductor, Mr Allan, should not rest wholly satisfied. The programme 
consisted of many well known glees and part-songs, selected from 
the works of Pinsuti, Cooke, Stevens, Stewart, Benedict, Kiicken, 
and Pearsall. The novelty of the evening was a humorous part- 
song, “ Ben Battle,” from the pen of our townsman, Mr W. Hume. 
The composition is cunningly conceived and skilfully handled. 
The greater portion of the numbers were given in that refined 
style which is now expected from such a carefully trained body of 
artists. During the evening an agreeable variety was given to 
the concert by Dr Peace’s performance of three solo pieces on the 
organ. His playing of the introduction to Rossini’s overture, 
William Teil, was in all respects remarkable. 

The City Hall Saturday Kvening Concerts run on their merry 
course, Since the beginning of this season’s concerts, some five 
weeks since, the miserable, unsavoury hall has been crammed to 
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overflowing. One of the nights was wholly devoted to Tannahill’s 
songs, and this magic name (next in power to Burns) drew to- 
gether such crowds that hundreds had to be refused admission. 

I am glad to be able to say that Mr Sims Reeves has arrived in 
Glasgow in splendid form ; why, he is as lively and frisky as a 
“school boy.” He has made three farewell appearances in Scotland, 
Inverness, Aberdeen, and Dundee. From all accounts I can hear, 
on reliable authority, he was in grand voice in those three places ; 
the concerts were consequently immense successes. Ile is to 
appear in Greenock this week and in Glasgow on Monday next. 
I should add that Mr Reeves has abandoned the idea of giving an 
opera in one of our theatres, thus restricting himself to two con- 
certs. I think he has acted wisely. 


oe 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


We subjoin the programme of music performed at the fort- 
nightly meeting of professors and students, on Saturday, 
October Ist :— 

Dead March, Saul, organ (Iandel)-—(in memory of Arthur 
Herbert Jackson, associate and professor, born 1853, died Sept. 27, 
1881)—Mr W.G. Wood, pupil of Dr Steggall; Duet, “1 think 
of thee” (T. M. Mudie)—(accompanist, Miss Elizabeth Foskett )— 
Miss Etheridge and Miss Brittain, pupils of Mr F. R. Cox; 
Prelude and Fugue in G, Book |, pianoforte (J.S. Bach)—Mr Gwyn, 
pupil of Mr S. Kemp; Songs, ‘‘ Winter Song” and “ New Love” 
(Mendelssohn )—(accompanist, Mr Ernest Ford)—Miss Florence 
Rowe, pupil of Mr Shakespeare; Fugue in G, Vol. 4, organ (J. S. 
Bach)—Mr Tonking, pupil of Dr Steggall; Sonata in F minor, 
Op. 57, pianoforte (Beethoven)—Miss Annie Mukle, pupil of Mr 
F. Westlake; Aria, “ Lascia Amor,” Orlando (Handel)—(acecom- 
panist, Mr Ernest Ford)—Mr Lucas Williams, pupil of Mr Ran- 
degger ; Capriccio in A minor, Op. 33, No. 1, pianoforte (Men- 
delssohn)—Miss Annie Cantelo, pupil of Mr Walter Macfarren ; 
Romance, MS., in A minor, violoncello and pianoforte (W. G. 
Wood, student)—Mr Hambleton and Mr W. G. Wood,* pupils of 
Professor Macfarren, Mr Pezze, and Mr Harold Thomas ; Lieder, 
“Lieb und Lied” and “ Friihlingsjubel” (Ferdinand Hiller)— 
(accompanist, Mr Ernest Ford)—Miss Florence Cater, pupil of 
Mr W. H. Cummings; Suite in D minor, pianoforte (Handel)— 
Miss Cecilia Launcelot, pupil of Mr F. B. Jewson ; Song, “Good 
night” (Krnest Ford, student)— (accompanist, Mr Ernest 
Olliver)—Mr Hulbert L. Fulkerson, pupil of Mr Fiori; Andante 
and Rondo Capriccioso, in E and E minor, Op. 14, pianoforte 
(Mendelssohn)—Miss Emily Latter, pupil of Mr Walter Mac- 
farren ; Terzetto, “Gia fan ritorno,” Flauto Magico (Mozart)— 

(accompanist, Miss Blanche Cornish)—Miss Ercel, Miss Amy 
Danby, and Miss Edith Peck, pupils of Mr Goldberg. 


i 








_FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE. — Herr Karl Goldmark’s opera, Die 
Kénigin von Saba, was given, for the first time here, at the new 
Grand Operahouse on Saturday last. Suceés d’estime. 


Brvsses.—The fiftieth anniversary of the Brussels Conservatory 
will be celebrated next March with great rejoicing.—The new 
Musical Society, under the direction of M. Henri Warnots, will 
probably include in its programme this winter Massenet’s Vierye and 
Johannes Brahms’ Deutsches Requiem. 


Vienna,—At the projected performance, next May, in Vienna, of 
Tristan und Isolde, Marianne Brandt will be the Brangiine ; Winkel- 
mann, the Tristan ; and Reichmann, the Kurwenal.. It is not 
yet decided who is to play Isolde (or King Marck.—Dr ‘Blinge. )-- 
The buffo-opera, Cagliostro in Wien, after a lapse of several years, 
has been revived at the Theater an der Wien.—Max Wolff, com- 
poser of the buffo operas, Portraitdame and Cesarine, has sent in anew 
two-act comic opera, Manuela, to the Imperial Operahouse.—It is 
said that Adolphe Wilbrandt, one of the most prominent living 
German dramatists, will be appointed director of the Burgtheater.— 
Mdme Pauline Lucca chose the heroine of G. Bizet’s Carmen for her 
re-appearance at the Imperial _Operahouse. 


The Gratz Men’s Choral Association, who lately won at the 
‘‘ Wiesbaden Singing Tournament ” 1,200 marks in addition to the 
gold medal, have forwarded the money to Wéckl, composer of the 
Porn on um ” by the singing of which they so distinguished 

emselves, 
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MALE-VOICE CHOIRS. 

Subjoined are the four letters on the above topic, originally 

addressed to the Editor of the Times, 
L 

Srr,-~In connection with the controversy concerning ‘‘ male-voice 
choirs” in London, perhaps you would not think it irrelevant for me 
to speak of the grand results attained by the ‘“ Apollo Club” of 
Boston, Massachusetts, United States of America, which consists 
wholly of male voices, and which, during the first decade of its 
existence, has produced most of the works of the greatest composers, 
namely, the @dipus in Colonos, Antigone, and Alcestis, &c., and has, 
in doing so, furnished its members with the utmost enjoyment. This 
club is sustained by subscription, and, instead of a drooping interest, 
the enthusiasm with which it is greeted at the concerts given at 
intervals during the season is most intense. On arriving in London 
I was greatly surprised to be informed that such a club had no 
existence here, and that the devotees to music for male voices were 
confined to small gatherings, scattered here and there throughout 
this vast metropolis. It then occurred to me the great loss Lon- 
doners sustain in not having a permanent organization for the pro- 
duction of the great works which have been bestowed upon male 
voices for interpretation. If in the comparatively small city of 
Boston the ‘‘ Apollo Club,” as a private organization, can be main- 
tained, together with the mixed choruses, the ‘‘ Cecilia,” and the 
‘Boylston Club,” and the ‘‘ Orpheus,” an essentially ‘‘ German ” 
male chorus, it seems strange to me that in this great world of itself 
there should not exist, at least, one great male chorus, if not several 
of lesser importance in the different sections. The fact that the 
compass of male voices forces the composer into narrow limits shows 
him to be the greater genius when, under these conditions, he can 
bring about such fine results. All acquainted with the German 
part-songs, and those many beautiful ones by Dr Arthur Sullivan 
and others, will admit that there is as much benefit, satisfaction, 
and real enjoyment to be derived from them as from any other 
species of concerted music. What a great boon it would be to this 
department in music if the leaders in the great musical movements 
of London would organize such a club and give the directorship to 
any of the accepted great conductors. ae that this may be 
allowed to stimulate the desire of the many lovers of male part- 
singing to some decided action, I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

Gero. D, W. Lennon. 
II. 


Str,—It would be difficult to disprove the assertion of your first 
correspondent, ‘‘ Tenor,” that ‘‘ England has nothing to show cor- 
responding to the societies of Orphéonistes in France and the Ménner- 
gesangvereine of Germany.” The instance brought forward in this 
correspondence of a prize won at Paris by an English choir is scarcely 
to the point, that choir being one of mixed, not of men’s voices only. 
And as your correspondent, Mr. Lennon, suggests, the absence or at 
least the paucity of permanent male voice choirs in England retards 
diffusion and practice of much admirable music, as will be acknow- 
ledged by any unprejudiced musician who has heard the famed 
Cologne male choir or other in Germany and Scandinavia, where 
such choirs are so numerous and so excellent. Such music has mines 
of wealth, of which the ore has not been sufficiently elicited in 
England. The main reason appears to be that most of her composers, 
ancient and modern, have adopted the peculiar custom of writing 
the upper part of their male quartetts for ‘‘ counter-tenor” or alto 
voice. The timbre of this voice, which even in a mixed choir is 
seldom quite satisfactory, is of scarcely sufficient calibre to be in- 
trusted with the most important part, or melody, of a four-part 
chorus, in which the other parts are sung by tenors and basses. And 
as good counter-tenor voices are somewhat rare, it is obvious that 
music thus constructed must have limited circulation. Moreover, it 
thus loses much of the manly and sonorous tone which produces so 
fine an effect when first tenors sing the melody, and the combined 
quartettis first tenor, second tenor, first bags, second bass, or‘‘T.T. B.B.,” 
according to the usual combination adopted abroad, but much less 
frequently in England. In Germany male-voice choirs abound, and 
are justly celebrated, and a rich and extensive repertory there exists 
of music for such choirs, including contributions by Weber, Schubert, 
Spohr, Mendelssohn, Schumann, &c., and by numerous excellent 
composers. ‘Thus the expression of one of your correspondents, 
‘German trash,” used in almost sweeping condemnation regarding 
music so justly and widely esteemed is not likely to give value to 
his bs gaia nor to benefit an interesting discussion, which, it is to be 
hoped, may bring into greater prominence music fer male choirs. I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant. : H. 8. 0. 

II. 

Str,—If it be not too late, kindly admit a word from this side of 

the Channel, Mendelssohn in some of his letters tells us that he 
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felt a special pleasure in composing part music for male voices, and 
he has given us, besides Antigone and Hdipus, many beautiful com- 
positions of this class. Schumann and Schubert have done the 
same ; and among our contemporaries we have Reinecke, Raff, and 
Rietz. Besides these illustrious names, are we to make no account 
of Kiicken, Marschner, Abt, Reichardt, Wilhelm Eckert, the two 
Ottos, and others, of whom I could extend the list to 200? Yet it 
is the composition of these men that one of your correspondents 
designates as ‘‘German trash.” To make this ‘‘trash” more in- 
significant, the ‘Country Conductor” intimates that it forms only 
one per cent. of the choral music published. If any one will take 
the trouble to collect the catalogues of the chief publishers in Leipsic, 
Berlin, London, Vienna, and the other great musical centres, it will 
be found that the male voice music is more than 70 per cent. of all 
the vocal part music in print. Thus we have arrayed against the 
“Country Conductor” not only a host of composers, but what is 
very important, the voice of the publishers as well. I have by me 
4,000 part songs and choruses for men, and I know that ten times 
that number could readily be put together. The truth is there is 
ample room for the mixed chorus and the male chorus also. There 
is no need to decry either, or to discourage the development of 
either. The mixed chorus will maintain its place in grand choral 
heroic works such as those we hear most generally. But all the 
advantages of closer harmony and homogeneous tone must still 
remain on the side of the male chorus, Let me admit to the 
‘Country Conductor” that, as far as I know, England excels every 
other country in the rendering of mixed chorus. But, apart from 
technical and artistic ideas, there are social grounds on which the 
male chorus must command a certain pre-eminence. For example, 
it is desired to cultivate vocal music inharmony. Men can assemble 
after the business of the day and indulge together in the laudable 
pleasures of music. But it is not easy to see how females can 
ordinarily take part in those proceedings. The grand obstacle to 
choral progress—I speak now of Ireland—is to he found in the 
Re of the educational authorities, who, discarding the example 
of foreign Governments, deny to our people all cultivation of that 
one faculty which was intended to afford them a life-long enjoyment 
of innocent pleasure, and all acquaintance with that one branch of 
secular knowledge which directly tends to withdraw the individual 
from what is base, and to put civilization in the place of barbarism. 
—Yours, &c., TY. Facan. 
EV. 

Str,—The suggestion made in 7'he 7'imes that the English should 
imitate the Continental example of having choirs composed only of 
men would never, I think, have been bien by anyone who has _ 
on the Continent for years, and who after hearing much choral 
singing, has longed to hear an English mixed choir. I heard lately 
a famous Belgian choir, said to be the best in the country, highly 
thought of in Paris, and the members of which go far and near to 
give concerts, I thought their singing was rough and monotonous 
in the extreme. Let it also be understood that the first impression 
of these choirs is always the best, for they have generally only a few 
stock pieces, which are reproduced year after year. Any carefully- 
trained village choir in England or Scotland would produce more 
artistic and certainly more emotional effects than any choir of men's 
voices'that I have heard in this country. Living in a musical circle, 
and continually hearing that the English are nowhere as regards 
music, and especially singing, I often wish I could conjure up for 
Belgian ears the heavenly strains of 7'he Messiah, by a full choir, or 
even a simple four-part glee. As regards the absence of ladies from 
the singing societies here, we must not forget that in France and 
Belgium at least, woman is neither honoured nor respected as in 
England. I write advisedly, for both the literature and manners of 
society bear witness to the fact, and the prudish manners as regards 
young unmarried ladies, prudish because of impure ideas, may 
cause such a thing as a mixed choir to be an impossibility. We 
know how in England modest, educated ladies often exert a refining 
influence on those societies formed from all classes of the other sex, 
and for that reason alone mixed choirs are not to be discouraged. 
But I think no one who has enjoyed the delights of four-part singing 
will ever advocate leaving out the ladies. The singing of male 
voices alone is good only when the female voices are not to be had. 
In this case, as in many others, it is better for man not to “ alone.” 
Yours, &c. M 


Most of the foregoing is in a great d amateur-talk— 
signifying little or nothing. Mr W. T. Southgate’s letter, also 
ublished in the Times, has already been produced in our columns. 
t is to the purpose ; but to fully understand must be read by the 
lamps of the four Mayi who provoked it.—®. B. 





CHOIR SCHOOLS. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Morning Post.” ) 

Sir,—I have read with interest a letter in Wednesday’s issue con- 
cerning the formation of choir schools for the education of choristers, 
who shall be the sons of clergy and professional men, in connection 
with some of the large churches at our large towns. As in part the 
originator of such a school, may I be allowed to remark that the 
difficulties in the way of successfully carrying out the plan are much 
more considerable than your correspondent seems to imagine, though 
not insuperable? If the education to be given is to be of the highest 
kind and thorough, the scheme is expensive, costing at least £50 for 
each boy maintained and educated; thus 20 boys will cost £1,000 a 
year to maintain. Of course the amount to be paid by the boys in 
fees would vary according to the local resources of a wealthy neigh- 
bourhood. In our case, owing to the liberality of those about us, we 
are able to reduce them to £30 or so. My object in writing to you 
is to warn no one to undertake such a school without strictly count- 
ing the cost. I speak after a long experience,and from the conviction 
tbat any church which undertakes so to educate her choristers is 
bound to give them the best education that can be had. Nothing 
short of this will satisfy the parents of the boys nor fit them for their 
proper place in life. Further, it requires the whole time and atten- 
tion of some one of the clergy, and in the figures I have mentioned 
I have made no allowance for any remuneration for him. Given 
sufficient means, the scheme may well succeed, but only so. It 
strikes me also that the more diocesan such a school could be made 
so much the better. But we found our period of ‘‘ forming” and 
“building” one of great difficulty, though our results are most 
encouraging, — Yours faithfully, THE WARDEN 

(of St Saviour’s Choir School, Eastbourne.) 
o——— 


WAIFS. 

The Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts begin to-day, under the 
direction of Mr Manns. Go and hear the ‘‘C minor.” 

Miss Agnes Zimmermann, who has passed her holiday at Ragatz 
and Folkestone, has returned to London. The accomplished pianist 
has already made several important provincial engagements. 

Faccio, the Scala conductor, is in Barcelona. 

Angelo De Sanctis, the tenor, is singing at Lisbon. 

The Stadttheater, Mayence, re-opened with Lohengrin. 

The Pirates of Penzance has been revived at Melbourne. 

Mdme Gerster is expected in America on the 14th November. 

There is to be an Italian operatic company this season at Coruiia. 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s Patience has made a “hit” in Boston 
(U. 8.) 

F. Medding, proprietor, has considerably enlarged the Concerthaus, 
Berlin. 

Clara Louise Kellogg was to appear at Chicago (U. S.) on the 
28th inst. 

Mr Mapleson’s Italian opera season in New York was to begin on 
the 17th inst. 

Arrigo Boito has been created a Commander of the Order of the 
Italian Crown, 

Mdme Gallmeyer is starring with her usual results at the Carl- 
theater, Vienna. 

Don’t judge of a man’s character by the umbrella he carries. It 
may not be his own. 

Mdme Geistinger has appeared with success in Juanita at the New 
York Thalia Theater. 

Antonietta Pozzoni will appear as Fidés in Le Prophéte at the 
Teatro Real, Madrid. 

Stagno, the tenor, opens in J Puritani on the 18th inst. at the 
Teatro Costanzi, Rome. 

Krejci has resigned, on account of ill-health, the directorship of 
the Prague Conservatory. 

Anton Streleszki, a young Russian pianist, has been playing suc- 
cessfully in New Orleans. 

Nearly all the theatres in San Francisco are at present devoted to 
opera of some sort or other. 

The statement of Rottesini’s having been engaged at the San 
Carlo, Naples, is premature. 

Anton Rubinstein’s Thurm zu Babel will be performed next month 
by the Choral Union, Zurich. 

Madlle Victoria de Bunsen and her sister, Mdlle Felicia de Bunsen, 
have returned to London from their summer visit to Ostend and 
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The Baldwin Theatre, San Francisco is now lighted with petro- 
leum gas made on the premises. 
The Barcelona Liceo opens on the 22nd inst. with Thomas’s Hamlet, 
Maurel sustaining the title-part. 
The Teatro Avvalorati, Leghorn, has been purchased by fifty of 
the inhabitants for 14,000 francs. 
An Italian operatic company, under the management of Campo- 
bello, have been performing in Jersey. 
Paul Viardot, violinist, and Raoul Pugno, pianist, have undertaken 
a concert-tour in Sweden and Norway. 
Wagner has taken for the winter the Villa Loredan at Venice, 
formerly occupied by Marshal Marmont. 
The French tenor, Devilliers, has become a favourite at Warsaw 
as member of the Italian company there. 
Miss Gertrude Griswold, now at the Grand Opera, Paris, is not 
(as was reported) a niece of Bret Harte’s. 
Mad. Franck-Duvernoy is studying the part of Elsa in Lohengrin 
for her approaching engagement at Turin. 
The Emperor of Austria has conferred the large Gold Medal for 
Art and Science on Mdme Schuch-Proska, 
The yearly tax on the receipts at the new Operahouse, Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, is estimated at 100,000 marks. 
Maurice Dengremont, the young violinist, commenced on the Ist 
inst. at Carlsruhe a concert tour in Germany. 
Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette has been well received in Bologna, 
where it was recently given for the first time. 
Girolamo Pagliano, proprietor of the theatre in Florence named 
after him, died recently in that town, aged 80. 
Mr F. H. Cowen’s cantata, S¢ Ursula, is the second work decided 
on for practice by the Cheltenham Musical Society. 
The Victoria Theater, Berlin, opened on the Ist inst., under the 
management of Ernst, formerly manager at Cologne. 
Henri Litolff, having recovered from his recent severe illness, is 
now engaged on a grand five-act opera, The Templars. 
There is no truth in the report that Virginia Zucchi, the well 
known dancer, has married and retired from the stage. 
_Mr Wiliiam Dorrell has returned from Sussex, and now occupies 
his new residence, No. 34, Baker Street, Portman Square. 
Mdlle de Reszké arrived in Madrid a short time since to fulfil her 
engagement for the approaching season at the Teatro Real. 
Carl Zerrahn is chosen conductor of the Boston (U. S.) Handel 
and Haydn Society, for the twenty-eighth consecutive year. 
The Leipsic Euterpe Concert Association commences the season 
under its new conductor, Dr Paul Klengel, on the 18th inst. 
Alice Rabany is engaged for two years at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels, where she lately made a successful début. 
Kohl’s Vocal Association recently gave a performance of Johannes 
srahms’ Deutsches Requiem in the Blasiikirche, Quedlinburg. 
The Bene Merenti Medal of the new kingdom of Roumania has 
been bestowed on W. Emmer, pianoforte-maker, Magdeburgh. 
The Harlem (U.S.) Mendelssohn Union, under the direction of 
Dr Damrosch, has issued the prospectus of its twentieth season. 
_Ambroise Thomas’s Mignon is to be given at the Teatro Niccolini, 
Florence, with Signora Nevada and Valero in the leading characters. 
Casamorata, President of the Musical Institute, Florence, is 
seriously ill, (He has since succumbed to his malady. See another 
page.) 
_ The Lentovsky buffo operatic company from Moscow, with Mad. 
me as the attraction, has been very successful in St Peters- 
burgh, 
The Liederkranz Society are about to build a new club house at 
an estimated cost of 100,000 dollars in East Fifty-Kighth Street 
New York. 


According to the local papers, Cotogni will sin during Lent at 
the Teatro Costanzi, Rome, three times in Linda and three in 
Il Barbiere. 


The first operatic novelty this season for Cologne was Gitz’s 
Bexihmte Widerspentige, which met with a hearty reception at the 
Stadttheater. 


Professor Wylde’s lectures on music, announced for next week at 
Gresham College, are postponed until November 29th, and three 
following days. 


Sangiorgi’s opera, to be produced during the Carnival at the Tea- 
tro Apollo, Rome, is entitled Giuseppe Balsamo, not L’Ebrea, as was 
erroneously stated. 





Maurice Devries, barytone, now of the Theatre Royal at the 
Hague, has signed with Mr Gye for next season at Covent Garden, 

It is hoped that the Théatre des Arts, Rouen, may be a 
next year with La Dame Blanche, the composer of which, Boieldieu, 
was a native of the town. 

While out shooting near Toulouse, Pagés, the tenor, was acci- 
dentally wounded by a companion, the shot fracturing his wrist and 
ultimately lodging in the back. 

Henri Maréchal, who composed music for Erkmann-Chatrian’s 
Ami Fritz, has been requested to illustrate in a similar manner Les 
Rantzau, by the same double-author. 

Constantine Sternberg, the Russian pianist, will shortly make a 
tour in America, visiting Boston, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Baltimore, Chicago, St Louis, Milwaukee, &c. 

The Mendelssohn Quintet Club, Boston, U-S., recently sailed 
from San Francisco for Australia, after giving 275 concerts in the 
United States. (Qy. Can’t make it out.—D.) 

In consequence of the indisposition of the prima donna, during 
the last nescence of Rossini’s Semiramide at the Milan Scala, the 
larger portion of the opera was played without a Semiramide. 

Baron Perfall's Raimondin, already performed at the Munich 
Theatre Royal, of which the Baron is Intendant, is accepted at the 
Royal Operahouse, Berlin. (Barren are the Barons.—Dr Blidge.) 

Mad, Soltans recently took leave of the public at the Theatre 
Royal, Cassel, where she has been prima donna for many years. 
The opera selected for the occasion was Gluck’s Iphigenia in 
Aulis. 

Among the novelties to be produced this season at the Teatro 
Bellini, Naples, are Rabagas, by De Giosa ; Zuma, by Fornari ; and 
Victor Massé’s Paul et Virginie, which has never been performed in 
Italy. 

Mdlle D'Angeri (Anna Angermayer von Regenberg) was married 
on the 24th ult., at Milan, to Signor Vittorio Vita Salem, of Trieste. 
They will reside henceforth in Milan, the lady abandoning the 
dramatic career. ‘ 

The final examination for the degree of Bachelor of Music will be 
held at Cambridge on Thursday and Friday, Dec. Ist and 2nd, to 
which candidates will be admissible whose exercises may have been 
approved. The work chosen for analysis is Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Quartet in E flat, Op. 44, No. 3. 

An occasional piece, Hberstein, words by G, Zu Putlitz, music by 
Felix Mottl, was performed at the Grand Ducal Theatre, Carlsruhe, 
in honour of the ‘‘ double event : ” the silver wedding of the Grand 
Duke and Duchess and the marriage of the Crown Prince of 
Sweden with Princess Victoria of Baden. 

Fétis’s ‘‘ Manual for Composers, Military Band Masters, &c., 
Methodical Treatise on Harmony, Instrumentation, &c.,” adapted 
by Wellington Guernsey to suit the present advanced state of all 
kinds of musical instruments, is now accepted as a class book for the 
students in the Royal Military School, Kneller Hall. 

French buffo-opera company are about to start on a tour in 
India, China, Japan, and Australia. They will visit, among other 
erm Saigon, Hong-Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Yeddo, Melbourne, 

ydney, Manilla, tavia, Sumatra, Sourabaya, Ceylon, Colombo, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Pondicherry, Madras, Chandernagore, and 
Karical. 

Witson’s Grave.—During the recent stay in our city of Mr 
Kennedy, that eminent Scottish vocalist, with some members of his 
family and one of our citizens, paid a visit to the grave of Wilson, 
his predecessor in Scottish song, who died here some thirty odd 
years ago of cholera. Though the grave has not been entirely 
neglected, there are still some features about the hallowed spot that 
exhibit unmistakable signs of decay. Mr Kennedy was alarmed at 
the evidence of this which he encountered, and immediately took 
steps to improve matters. He would not have the moss removed 
from the monument, because it adds so much to the solemn beauty 
of the scene, and teaches so many thoughtful and eloquent lessons 
on life and death and the hereafter. ‘The moss-covered stone tells 
its own sweet story with beautiful and lovely significance. Mr 
Kennedy, however, has done a kindly thing for Wilson’s memory— 
an act which must endear him to every Scottish heart. He has 
arranged for the proper keeping and preservation of this grave so 
long as he shall live. It will, in future, be carefully tended and 
looked after, and we need no longer fear that strangers visiting the 
place will find anything that can be construed into a reproach on 
the spirit and feeling of the Scottish residents of Quebec. All 
honour to Mr Kennedy’s kindly thoughtfulness and the splendid 
impulse which prompted him to act with such spontaneous 
generosity. The act cannot go unappreciated.—Quehbec Weekly 
Chronicle, Sept. 28. 
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Price 2s. 6d. each volume, paper covers; 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 


THE ROYAL SONG BOOKS. | 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VOCAL MUSIC. 












THE SONGS OF ENGLAND (2 Vols.) | THE SONGS OF ITALY (in the Press). | 
THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. THE SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA We 
THE SONGS OF IRELAND. and Northern Europe. i i 
THE SONGS OF WALES. THE SONGS OF BOHEMIA, HUN- i 
THE SONGS OF FRANCE. GARY, and Eastern Europe (in the i 
THE SONGS OF GERMANY. Press). 









The above Ten volumes contain nearly one thousand popular Ballads of the various countries of Europe. 













| BEETHOVEN'S SONGS. (Complete). ; SCHUBERT'S SONGS. | 
MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS. RUBINSTEIN’S SONGS. t 
SCHUMANN’S SONGS. RUBINSTEIN’S VOCAL DUETS. q 
The above have German and English Words. 7 
HANDEL'S ORATORIO SONGS. : 
HANDEL'S OPERA SONGS (Italian and English Words). ion 
*SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. Mezzo-Soprano and Contralto. 
*SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. Tenor and Baritone. 
* In transposed keys, with Italian and English Words. 
MODERN BALLADS. By the most eminent living Composers. 
SACRED SONGS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
HUMOROUS SONGS, NEW AND OLD. 
CHOICE DUETS FOR LADIES’ VOICES. 





















DOUBLE VOLUMES. Price 5s. each, paper covers; 7s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges. 
THE 


ROYAL OPERATIC ALBUMS. | 


Containing celebrated Songs, &c., with Italian and English Words, in the Original Keys. 
1. THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. | 38. THE TENOR ALBUM. 
2. THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 4. THE BARITONE ALBUM. 







LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET. 
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The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments. 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, axv SAXOPHONES. 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, Crampon & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. : 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), pan. Paris: Passage du Grand 


erf, 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


~ MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFINI’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’S (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


. : > ' ’ my TIN TD 
Lenies EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE 
(COLEMAN’S). A DeLicious BEVERAGE AND TONIC. 

Made from Port Wine, Liebig’s Extract of Meat, and Extract of Malt; Nutri- 
tious, Strengthening, Stimulating, Flesh-forming, Health Restoring, suitable for 
tiie Robust in Health as well as the Invalid. Strongly recommended by the 
Medical Faculty. An Immediate Benefit is experienced after taking it; the 
Frame is Invigorated, and no ill effects follow. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
TESTIMONIALS. 

Srr,—A short time since I was induced by the novelty of the title to send for 
a bottle of your Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine, I was perfectly 
acquainted with the value of the L:xtractum Carnis, and not quite a stranger to 
the invigorating and fortifying properties of malt wine, and therefore felt a 
n.itural curiosity to test them when combined. Men who work hard, as I do, 
not muscular hard work, but that which is quite as exhausting, viz., brain work, 
very often experience the need of, and have sometimes an almust irresistible 
craving for, a “‘pick me up;” and very often the panacea for a time for lassitude, 
and that state of mind which renders work irksome, are alcoholic stimulants, 
the use of which must sooner or later end disastrously. The man who can 
furnish a remedy sure, certain, and harmless, for the lassitude which follows 
constant brain work is a benefactor of his species, and may be said to have added 

many years of usefulness to the lives of useful men. Your extract, if a success, 

and wien more generally known, will be used by all toilers of the mind.— Yours 

fuithfully, 4 
Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich, February 23rd, 1881, 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
Queen's Crescent, Haverstock Hill, London, March 5th, 1881. 
DEAR 81R,—Some time since, being greatly fatigued with over-work and long 














jours at business, my health (being naturally delicate) became very indifferent, | 
1 ‘ost all energy, strength, and appetite, and was so weak as to be scarcely able | 


to walk. As you are aware, I sent for a dozen of your Extract of Meat and Malt 
Wine, which, in a few days, pulled me up marvellously. Three or four glasses 
of it daily have quite altered and restored me to better health than ever, ‘‘without 
the assistance of a doctor,” I am now giving it to my son, twelve years of age, 
whom we have always thought consumptive, and from a puny, ailing boy, he 
seems to be fast growing into a strong, healthy lad. Enclosed you have cheque. 
Please send me two dozen of the ‘* Extract.” With thanks for your prompt 
attention to my last, I am, Sir, yours truly, GEORGE A, TYLER. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
Granspound, February 25th, 1881. 
Mrs Cou!son thanks Mr Coleman for the book and stamps, and she has no doubt 
ut that * the tonic” is a good one, Mrs C, encloses twelve stamps for basket. 
Mr Coleman. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF Mt AT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN'S). 
Vicarage, Kingsbridge, Devon, January 25th, 1881. 
Drar 81r,—We are ten miles from the railway, and have been snowed up, 
consequently the wine has ony just arrived, I enclose a cheque for £2 lls. 6d. 
1 like the wine, and will recommend it.—Yours faithfully, 
A. N. KINGSTON. 


Mr Coleman, Norwich. 
Pints, 27s. per dozen: Quarts, 50s. per dozen. Car e paid to an 
Railway Station in Great Britain. Sample Bottle sent for 27 stamps. 


P. O. Orders to be made payable to 


COLEMAN & CO., MUSPOLE STREET, NORWICH. 
Cheques crossed ‘‘ London and Provincial Bank.” 
Soll by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom, in 





BMettles, 2s, 8d and hs, 31, each, Ask for COLEMAN'S LiEBIG’s ExTRACT OF MEat | 


AND Mary Wine, and “See that you get it,” 


CHAPPELL & CO0.’S 


CABINET & COMBINATION ORGANS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CLOUGH & WARREN, 
DETROIT, U.S.A. 





From 18 to 225 Guineas. 





oo i i 





Sasso 


THE PET AMERICAN ORGAN. 
Seven Stops, solid Black Walnut Case. 
PRICE 18 GUINEAS. 


THE FAVOURITE TEN-STOP ORGAN. 
Case of solid Black Walnut. 
PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 


With 12 Stops, including Sub-bass Octave Coupler and Knee Pedal 
for Pull Organ, 35 GUINEAS. 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL AGENTS: 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


City Branch—15, POULTRY. 
And of all Musicsellers throughout the United Kingdom. 


Illustrated Lists on application. 








Printed by HENDERSON, Ratt, & SPALDING, at 3 and 5, Marylebone Lane, Oxford Street, in the Parish of Marylebone, in the County of Middlesex. 
Office, 88 
’ 


Published by Wittram Duncan Davison, at the 


244, Regent Street, Saturday, October 15, 1 
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